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Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, 
does all that is claimed for it. It 
strengthens the nervous system, 
roduces a natural appetite for 
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nursing mothers. 
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For Nervousness 


Nervousness knocks at the door of every man and woman un- 
der the present cay strain. Its health shattering force is plainly 
evident in every direction you may look. In this ambitious age 
nobody seems able to resist the temptation of overdoing until 
exhausted nature rebels and is avenged by the nervous pros- 
tration that follows. At this serious stage—when you are liable 
to become the victim of fever or other prevalent disease—when 
not only the nerve forces must be restored but alsothe impaired 
system strengthened and rebuilt, you will find 


The Best Tonic 

because it combines the quieting and tonic eftects of the choic- 
est hops with the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley 
malt. Hopscontain thosetonic properties which both soothe and 
build up the nervous system. They induce sweet, refreshing 
sleep, while the nourishment offered by the pure extract of bar- 
ley malt, being in predigested form, is easily assimilated by the 
blood and carries in it those elements that quickly rebuild the 
delicate nervous substances and tissues. At the same time 
an appetite is created and your system is furnished the power 
to draw quicker and greater energy from what you eat. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


builds up and strengthens. This liquid food in predigested form 
is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It revitalizes the nerves 
and restores energy, while the phosphates furnished from na- 
ture’s own warehouse rebuild and revive the tired brain. 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 
Booklet and Picture entitled “Baby's First Adventure” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT.O Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Tiffany Engagement Rings 


Can only be purchased direct from Tiffany & Co.’s 
Establishments in New York, Paris and London 


Diamonds and other precious stones selected especially for their purity, 
color.and individual merits, set singly or in combination as desired 


A few moderate priced rings with first quality stones, mounted in 
18 karat gold or platinum are listed below 
Solitaire diamond rings -  -  - $30, 53, 85, 100 upward 
“With diamond studded shanks - - - $55,75,95 “ 
Solitaire ruby, pearl, emerald or sapphire rings - © $50 

With diamonds embedded in shank - - - - $80 
Two-stone rings: two diamonds or diamond and other 

recious stone - : - - - - =~ $56 

With diamonds in shank -  - — - - - $85 


Three-stone rings: three diamonds or two diamonds 
with pearl, ruby, emerald or sapphire. - : - $65 


Half hoops of five diamonds or alternating with other 
precious stones - ~ - : - - $7 


Princess rings of diamonds, pearls or sapphires - $100 
Banquet or dinner rings, various combinations - $150 . “ 
Cuts of the above or richer rings showing sizes of stones, styles of 


mountings and prices mailed upon request,also Tiffany 1907 Blue Book 
containing over 600 pages of descriptions and prices of other articles 


Fifth Avenue New York 








Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 
Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


lycozone 


I will senda 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE, and 
enclosing 25c. to pay forwarding charges. This 
offer is made to demonstrate the efficiency 
of this remedy. 


Glycozone is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the stom- 
ach and thus subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and 
will not harm you in the least. 


Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 


Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 





——]. . . 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
actures de Paris,"’ (France). 
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Think of all the refrigerators you ever saw, then imagine a refrigerator 

made entirely of milk-white g/ass inside and out. Not ordinary glass, but thick, 
white Opal glass bound with heavy, non-rusting, nickeled bands that shine like 
silver. That is the 


EUREKA 


OPAL REFRIGERATOR 


Between the walls of cold glass are the circulating air chambers that keep in cold and keep 
out heat—making a veritable cold storage system forthe home. There is not a crack or 

crevice to retain moisture or collect anything. Unlike porcelain lining, Eureka opal 
glass is absolutely non-absorbent—the retention of odors being impossible. It 
can be polished like a mirror. Eureka Opal Glass Refrigerators are made in 
various sizes and sold by leading merchants. Every one interested in 
‘something better’’ should send for a descriptive book. 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Box K Indianapolis, Ind. 
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It is second nature 
when thinking of 
watches to think of 
ELGIN. Accuracy, 
reliability, durability 
—all these attrib::tes 
of a perfect watch 
are expressed by this 
one word—ELGIN. 


The name ELGIN 
stands for various 
grades of watches— 
varying according to 
the number of jewels, 
character of mate- 
rials and workman- 
ship entering into 
the construction. 


The ELGIN in 
particular that we 
mention is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade 
Movement. This 
designatesan ELGIN 
of popular price— 
“The Watch That’s 
Made for the Major- 
ity.” A 17-jewel, 
finely adjusted move- 
ment which can be 
had in the various 
sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in 
the models now so 
popular. Ask your 
jeweler to show it 
to you. 
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All of BORDEN’S products comply~ in every 
respect with the National Pure Food and 
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STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- 
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PRISCILLA 
PATTERN 


The “ 
Sixtieth 
Anniversary 


It is sixty years since the 
introduction of the brand of 
silver-plate which has become . 
famous under the trade mark WS 


“IBA] ROGERS BROS. 


It is the quality of endurance proven by time 
which has given to spoons, forks, knives, etc., bear- 
ing this mark the title of **Silver Plate that Wears."’ 
It is this test of true value together with the remark- 

able beauty of design that makes “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware, to-day, the choice of the majority and the works 
where it is produced the largest in the world. 


Let us send you our Catalogue ‘‘F.37.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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Alaska Commercial building, northeast corner California and San- 
some streets. Cost, $600,000. 

This building is now being erected by the Alaska Commercial Co. 
The reinforced concrete foundation, almost completed, is a splendid 
piece of masonry. Equipped with Otis elevators. 


REBUILDING OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Sanskrit Play im the Greek Theatre 
Of the University of California 


BY GURDEN EDWARDS 


HE Greek Theatre at the Univer- 
sity of California, the only theatre 
of its kind in regular use in the 
world, has afforded the opportunity for 
a series of remarkable and unique dra- 
matic productions, among which the recent 
revival of the ancient Sanskrit classic, 
“The Little Clay Cart,” ranks especially 
noteworthy. With ample room for over 
seven thousand persons, together with 
seating arrangements and acoustic prop- 
erties that make the huge stage perfectly 
accessible to every meinber of the audience, 
the great theatre possesses not only the 
possibilities of a modern auditorium, but 
additional features that are peculiar to 
itself, and which led the musical and dra- 
matic authorities of the University to un- 
dertake the presentation in the Far West 
of a typical instance of the ancient dra- 
matic culture of the East. From Greek 
classics, down to modern comedy, such as 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” the stage has 
proved its versatile adaptability to any 
dramatic need, and in the production of 
“The Little Clay Cart,” with its peculiar 
stage necessities, it again proved its use- 
fulness, for effects were obtained that 
could not be produced on an ordinary 
stage. 

Another distinction attaches to this 
production of “The Little Clay Cart,” as 
it is the first time that a Hindu play, sub- 
stantially as the author wrote it, has ever 


been given before a Western audience, not 
only in America, but in Europe as well. 
Former productions of the piece, in Paris 
and Berlin, were so thoroughly “adapted” 
as to lose most of their original charm and 
atmosphere, and the same is true of other 
Sanskrit plays that have been seen on the 
Occidental stage. Therefore, this presen- 
tation possesses a world-wide significance, 
not only to Sanskritists, but to lovers of 
literary culture as well, for to a witness of 
the play there were apparent interesting 
parallelisms with our modern dramatic 
conventions. What was good thirteen 
vears ago is good to-day. 

The Mrcchakatika, or “Little Clay 
Cart,” was first acted in India about 600 
A. D., and is attributed to King Shud- 
raka. Concerning his life and person, lit- 
tle is known; no other work is ascribed to 
him, and among the many tales which 
cluster about his name there is no men- 
tion of him as a writer. 

The text used in this twentieth century 
re-production of the play was the English 
translation by Dr. Arthur Wi Ryder, late 
of Harvard University, and at present 
head of the Sanskrit Department in the 
University of California. His work was 
published in the Harvard Orient] Series. 
The translation is partly in prose and 
partly lyrics, as in the original. 

As originally written, the play consists 
of ten acts, but, with a looseness of eon- 
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struction characteristic of Hindu drama, 
these ten acts really constitute two almost 
distinct plays. Acts II to V are episodic 
acts that have no practical bearing on the 
main plot, which is worked out in Acts I 
and VI to X. Taken together, they make 
up of themselves a comedy of lighter tone 
than that presented in the major plot of 
Acts I to VI to X, which is not so purely 
dramatic, being more lyrie in character. 
* For the present production, only the plot 
of the major play was used. It pertains 
to the love between Charudatta and Vasan- 
tasena, and this love plot comes into con- 
tact with a political intrigue of the realm 
which serves as a sub-plot complicating 
the course of their love. 

A brief resume of the plot as presented 
is as follows: Charudatta is a rich mer- 
chant brought to poverty by his over-gen- 
erous benevolences; he loves and is loved 
by Vasantasena. Vasantasena is also 
loved by Sansthana, brother-in-law to the 
king; he pursues her with his violent at- 
tentions, and hates Charudatta because of 
her fidelity to him. The first act shows 
Charudatta’s house and the street without, 
the action soing on simultaneously in the 
two places ; the special stage arrangements 
for this novelty to Western drama are de- 
scribed below. Vasantasena is pursued 
onto the stage by the hated lover, Sans- 
thana, but escapes from him in the dark- 
ness of the night into the house of Charu- 
datta. They make confession of their love 
and agree to meet on the following day in 
the garden of Pushpakaranda. 

The second act represents Vasantasena’s 
house and the street before it. Here she 
meets Charudatta’s little son, who is drag- 
ging a little clay cart along and complain- 
ing because he hasn’t a better toy, such as 
he had in the days of his father’s pros- 
perity; she gives him her jewels with 
which to buy a better one. Charudatta 
sends his bullock cart to Vasantasena’s 
house to carry her to the rendevous. While 
it is waiting for her, the driver aiscovers 
that he has forgotten the cushions, and re- 
turns to amend his error, leaving the cart 
standing before the house. Meanwhile the 
bullock cart belonging to Sansthana, the 
hated lover, comes up, and the driver 
leaves it standing beside the other, while 
he goes to the aid of a villager whose cart 
has stuck in a rut. While the two drivers 
are gone Vasantasena enters the cart of 


Sansthana, and is carried off to a meeting 
with him instead of Charudatta. In the 
cart intended for her, Aryaka, an escaped 
political prisoner, pretender to the throne 
of King Palaka, takes refuge, and is car- 
ried to Charudatta, who aids him in his 
further escape. 

The third act is taken up by the meet- 
ing of Vasantasena and Sansthana, and 
upon her repulse of his insulting advances 
and declaration of fidelity to Charudatta, 
he strangles her and leaves her for dead. 
A Buddhist monk finds her, and upon her 
return to consciousness conducts her to a 
monastery. 

In the next act, Sansthana seeks to re- 
venge himself upon his hated and more 
favored rival, Charudatta, by accusing him 
in court of the murder of Vasantasena for 




















Miss Isabel McReynolds, as Vasantasena. 

















her jewels; his testimony is corroborated 
by the finding of the jewels, which she had 
given to his little son, in his house. Charu- 
datta is thereupon sentenced to death. 

The last act presents a street scene, 
which is interrupted by the executioners 
who bring Charudatta to his punishment. 
But at the critical moment Vasantasena 
enters, freeing him from suspicion and 
casting the guilt of the attempted crime 
upon Sansthana, who, however, escapes 
punishment through the intercession of 
Charudatta ‘himself. Meanwhile, the 
political prisoner whom Charudatta aided, 
has become king, and through his desire 
to reward Charudatta, frees Vasantasena 
from the caste necessity of living as a 
courtesan, in order that she may legally 
marry Charudatta. This happy denoue- 
ment conforms with one of the canons of 
the highly formulated Sanskrit drama; 
the Hindu theatre knows no tragedy— 
there may be tragic elements and pathos, 
but the ultimate outcome must be happy. 

The most highly individualized 
character in the piece is that of Sansthana, 
a ludicrously egotistical and foppish aris- 
tocrat, and withal a cunning and lustful 
villain who, after strangling a woman, can 
say: “Oh, come! let’s go and play in the 
pond.” And he is boundlessly conceited 
because he is the brother-in-law of the 
king. “My sister’s husband,” he says, 
“gave me the finest garden there is, the 
garden of Pushpakaranda. Now, I’m an 
aristocrat; I’m a man, and I don’t even 
take a bath.” 

Vasantasena belongs to the courtesan 
class, but this does not cast any imputation 
of ill on her character, for the courtesan 
class in India corresponded roughly to the 
heterae of ancient Greece or the geishas 
of Japan; it was possible to be a courte- 
san and retain her self-respect. Yet the 
inherited way of life was distasteful to 
Vasantasena, and she desired to escape its 
limitations and dangers by becoming a 
legal wife; hence the significance of the 
decree of the new king, whom Charudatta 
aided in his escape, freeing her from the 
necessity of living as a courtesan as a re- 
ward to Charudatta, so that he might 
marry her. 

The hero of the play is Charudatta. He 
cares nothing for life itself, but only honor 
he holds dear. He values his wealth only 
because it gives him the means of making 
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Samuel J. Hume, as Sansthana. 


others happy, and in this is comparable 
to Shakespeare’s Antonio in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

The emotions and passions of these 
three characters are the motive force of 
the play, and about them the action re- 
volves. In all, there are twenty-five other 
characters, most of them acting in minor 
comedy parts. Their comedy has a re- 
markably modern and western tone, not- 
ably that of the two policemen, whose 
horse-play and rapid fire dispute of epi- 
thets and repartee is just such as is fre- 
quently seen on the stage to-day. 

Two months were given to the prepara- 
tion of the play in order that nothing that 
care and labor could give should be lack- 
ing. The general arrangements were un- 
der the auspices of the English club, the 
central literary and dramatic organization 
of the students, acting in conjunction with 
the musical and dramatic committee of 
the faculty. The direct work of super- 
vision and coaching was in the hands of 
Mr. Garnet Holme, an experienced Eng- 
lish actor and stage manager, who came 
to the State with the Constance Crawley 
Company. He was so much attracted by 
the country and the dramatic culture of 
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the students that has grown up about the 
Greek Theatre, that he decided to leave 
that company and settle at Berkeley, and 
he has had charge of all the dramatic af- 
fairs at the University for the past year. 
Under the impetus of his scholarship and 
enthusiasm, the student dramatic interests 
have made a decided advance in culture 
and technical efficiency. Mr. Holme added 
to his knowledge of stage technique the 
scholarship of Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, the 
translator of the play, and in the details 
of native Indian manners and ceremonies 
he was further aided by the first-hand 
knowledge of Swami Trigunatita and 
Swami Prakashananda, the two priests of 
the Hindu temple in San Francisco. A 
number of Hindu students, registered in 
the University, also lent their assistance, 
and were in the native choruses. 

The speaking parts were assumed by 
students of the University, chosen by 
means of selective try-outs, so as to secure 
not only the best talent possible, but in- 
dividual fitness for the parts taken as 
well. The cast was as follows: 


Sansthana, Brother-in-law of the King 
ie VeinWh bas denm esi Samuel J. Hume 
Charudatta, in love with Vasantasena... 
Kebaddedncben William A. Richardson 
Courtier, Tutor to Sansthana.......... 
jean cibaboscesenen Van V. Phinney 
Sthavara, Servant to Sansthana 
isebcnaedees nde ones David L. Levy 
Maitreya, Friend of Charudatta 
sbbnedveoeaaeaeay Harold A. Clarke 


eee ener 


Stage Director ..... Forrest Q. Stanton 
Aryaka, A herdsman who becomes king. . 


‘ip aeetinkehiweas Nicholas Ricciardi 
Vardhamana, Servant to Charudatta... 
Se eee rt Robert N. Sheridan 
PU tasnenns ese Walter A. Alderson 


Chandana, Viraka, Police Captains..... 
ssa rece acl John A. Britton, Geo. A. Bell 


Buddhist Monk......... Rolla J. Custer 
Prologue ....... Noresch C. Chakravarti 
MES Mh'nig Kahane wea Clarence E. Black 
Gildwarden.......... Carroll A. Stilson 
| ey Gordon M. Grundy 


Goha, Ahinta, Executioners........... 
errr Reed M. Clark, Channing Hall 
Vasantasena, in love with Charudatta. . 
feendeeagnteaeakt Isabel McReynolds 
Mother of Vasantasena...... Maud Scott 
Radanika, Maid in Charudatta’s house. . 
Pepe se Elizabeth Kedrolivansky 
Maid to Vasantasena. Florence E. Weeks 
Fe eee eee Ethyl M. Schultz 
Rohasena, a little son of Charudatta.... 
sid ahedchas tancews Dorothy Davenport 
Jaya, Jayamana, Mangala, Phullabhadra, 
Policemen. .John W. Barnicott, Ernest 
W. Killian, Jonas E. Killian, Jack Mc- 
Clellan. 


Besides these there was a chorus of al- 
most a hundred to represent a native 
throng in the festival scenes. 

The presentation of the play was pre- 
ceded by an address of welcome to the 
distinguished representatives of Hindu 
culture, Swami Prakashananda and 
Swami Trigunatita. He said in part: 














“This is truly a meeting of the East and 
the West. The two races are of the same 
original stock, but back in remote ages 
there was a separation, and you have 
gone your way, and we have gone ours. 
What we have done, we have done by our- 
selves, and what you have done, you have 
done by yourselves. But to-night we see 
these two threads of culture brought to- 
gether again.” Swami Prakashananda 
responded, thanking the faculty and stu- 
dents of the University for the kindly 
interest they were showing in the litera- 
ture of his forefathers, and especially Dr. 
Ryder, for his truthful and sympathetic 
translation of the original. ‘The conclu- 
sion of his address was honored by a deep 
salaam on the part of the actors and 
choruses who were gathered on the stage. 

After these scholarly ceremonies, the 
play began. As mentioned above, the ac- 
tion demanded special stage arrangements 
owing to the simultaneous presentation of 
an interior and exterior scene. This un- 
usual condition was met by the erection 
of a supplementary stage at the rear of 
the regular stage. Each stage had its 
own footlights, the upper one represent- 
ing the interior of a house, and the lower 
the street without. While the actors on 
one stage were presenting their lines, 
those on the other remained silent, thus 
preventing confusion, and at the same 
time indicating the simultaneousness of 
the action. This arrangement also per- 
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Samuel J. Hume, as Sansthana; Miss Isabel 
McReynolds as Vasantasena. 





mitted the many changes of scene de- 
manded without tiresome delay or halt in 
the action. Beside set decorations of 
greens and a shrine, there were no scenic 
accessories used except the portable prop- 
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erties such as litters. The scenic changes 
were sufficiently indicated by the action 
and speeches. 

The play was started in true Hindu 
fashion by a benediction upon the audi- 
ence, spoken in the original Sanskrit by 
Noresch Chakravarti, an Indian student 
in the University. After this, the action 
proper began, and was carried through 
the five acts with great spirit by the stu- 
dent actors. The harmony/with which 
they worked together, arrayed in gorge- 
ous Oriental costumes prepared especially 
for the occasion, gave an effect and for- 
eignness of atmosphere that was abso- 
lutely unique to a Western audience. 

The great scene of the piece was the 
great final fifth act, which represents a 
street festival in the crowded streets of 
Avanti. A throng of people enter with a 
troop of Oriental musicians playing the 
weird music of the East. The procession 
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was headed by an elephant, Princess, of 
the Chutes Zoo being engaged for the 
occasion, and two zebras. In the midst of 
their festivities the people are interrupted 
by the call to worship of a Brahmin priest. 
The priest then consecrates an image 
which serves as a symbol for the god 
Shiva, the lightning, the destroyer, while 
the crowd of worshipers prostrate them- 
selves. . After the ceremony, a troop of 
dancing girls enters and entertains the 
people. This gayety is interrupted by 
the entrance of the executioners with Cha- 
rudatta, but the return of Vasantasena 
saves him. Their joy is completed by the 
edict of the king making it possible for 
Charudatta to marry her. The king him- 
self, who was formerly the prisoner whom 
Charudatta aided to escape, enters - in 
great pomp and ceremony on an élephant, 
and the play is concluded by the obei- 
sance of the multitude. 


or 
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‘Ime Lark and the Dove 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


The spirit of the lark is in the morn, 

When earth is blithe and sweet and newly born. 
O gladsome day! let all your pennants fly, 

For eager hope mounts upward to the sky. 


The eve is like a dove with folded wing, 
Content to echo back what others sing. 
O quiet night! Unlock your gates of peace, 
And let us wander in where strivings cease. 
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- ~The Mystery of the Chinese Idol 


An Adventure of Overton, Claim Agent for the North Galesburg 


BY CHARLES W. CUNO 


EXTER Overton sat in his office 
D smoking an abominable cigar. He 
was gazing out of the window, his 

mind occupied by one of those puzzling 
problems that frequently come the way 
of a railroad claim agent. So lost in 
thought was he that, when Stapleton, of 
the Long Branch Insurance Company, 
came into the office, he stared at him 
without recognizing his familiar figure. 

“Hard at it, I see,” the latter said, smil- 
ing. “What is it now? Some brakeman 
stole a bolt of calico for kis sweetheart?” 
He lounged his athletic body on the edge 
of the desk, pursed up his lips to a whist- 
ling attitude, and drummed on the desk 
with his fingers, all the while contemplat- 
ing his friend with whimsical laughter in 
his eyes. 

Overton smiled. He was used to the 
bantering sallies of Stapleton. 

“My boy,” the latter continued, ‘“‘you 
may be a dandy in ferreting out mysteries 
for the railroad, but we have one up at 


the Rutland Hotel that I’ll bet you won’t 


be able to solve.” 


“Indeed,” said Overton, apathetically, ° 


“T have no inclination to try. You may 
explain, however, as, apparently, that is 
‘what you came for.” 

The smile with which he said it dulled 
somewhat the sharp edge of his sarcasm, 
and Stapleton chuckled as he relit his 
cigarette. 

“Last week,” he began, caressing his 
knee musingly, “Prince Samurari of Japan 
arrived here on a wedding trip with his 
almond-eyed bride. The bridal chamber 
of the Rutland had been reserved in ad- 
vance, and the employees and guests of 
the hotel gave them a royal reception. 

“But that is only incidental. The next 
morning the little Prince, clad in shim- 
mering yellow satin, paid me a visit in 
my office, and inquired about insurance 
rates in the Mutual. I showed him every 
consideration, and he seemed very much 


taken with our proposition. 

“After examining every form of con- 
tract that I had to offer, he beckoned me 
to one side, and took me into his confi- 
dence. 

“Before entering into a contract with 
your company,” he said, “I cannot con- 
ceal from you the fact that my life has 
been threatened. You are aware, of 
course, that I am of the Royal Family of 
Japan. Before coming to this country I 
believed that I had not an enemy in this 
world beyond that class of fanatics who 
are enemies to all royalty. Since my ar- 
rival in San Francisco, however, I have 
received three very threatening letters.” 

‘He fumbled in his dress and brought 
forth a letter. I have it here,” Stapleton 
continued, producing a  curious-looking 
parchment. 

“He explained that the three letters 
were exactly alike, and that while the 
first one did not alarm him to any great 
extent, since receiving the other two he 
confessed considerable alarm. He added 
that he feared foul play, and it was for 
that reason mainly that he wished to take 
out insurance.” 

Overton reached for the letter in Sta- 
pleton’s hand and beheld a series of Jap- 
anese letters, and beneath a translation, as 
follows: 

“Samurai, Prince of Japan—Beware! 
Your enemies have found you out. You 
will disappear. You are already dead.” 

The missive was signed by a clenched 
hand, drawn in rough outline on the 
paper. Overton examined the paper care- 
fully. “Rice paper,” he remarked, “but 
American manufacture by the water- 
mark. Ink is genuine Japanese, however, 
by the lustre and peculiar raised effect 
which our American inks cannot produce. 
And written by a Japanese, apparently, 
because laid on by an expert in bold, firm 
strokes. Ah! who made the translation ?” 

“Samurari did, himself,” Stapleton 
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answered. “He speaks good English, and 
wrote the translation at my request.” 

“Proceed,” said Overton. Beneath his 
indifferent demeanor was beginning to 
show the interest of the expert. 

“T laughed at him,” Stapleton contin- 
ued, “and told him that if I insured him 
that I would have to charge him the 
higher rate of an extra hazardous risk. He 
was apparently much relieved that I 
would listen to insuring him on any terms 
whatever, and requested me to draw up 
a policy for one hundred thousand dollars 
immediately. 

“To make sure of my position, I tele- 
graphed particulars to the home company 
and received permission to insure the 
Prince, threats against his life notwith- 
standing. The next day I issued the 
policy to Samurari, end received from 
him profuse and polite thanks for my 
efforts in his behalf.” 

Stapleton paused and contemplated the 
tips of his fingers musingly. 

“And?” Overton inquired. 

“Two days ago,” his friend continued, 
“Prince Samurari disappeared. Not a 
trace of him has been found. We have 
not a single clue to work upon. He has 
been completely wiped off of the earth. 
His bride is prostrated. She speaks very 
little English, and the only intelligible 
words that we can get out of her is that 
Samurari is gone. In consequence, our 
company stands to lose a cool hundred 
thousand. We knew the facts. We en- 
tered into the contract knowingly, and al- 
though the body of the Prince has not 
been found, yet we have absolutely no 
ground upon which to base a contest.” 

Overton remained in a brown study. It 
was plain that Stapleton’s story interested 
him greatly. 

Stapleton slid from the table to a chair 
nearby, and studied the frowning, clear- 
cut features of his friend. The cigar had 
gone out, and he chewed the end of it 
nervously, his hands fingered the threat- 
ening letter to the Prince, and he seemed 
to be studying the beautiful scroll-work 
of a passing cloud. In that mood, Sta- 
pleton knew it was not well to disturb 
him, and he patiently awaited a word 
from him. 

It came abruptly, and showed that he 
had determined to solve the mystery, if it 
were solvable. 
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“Can you take me to the Princess Sa- 
murari ?” 

“This very moment if you wish,” Sta- 
pleton replied. : 

Ten minutes later Overton was bowing 
to the slant-eyed Princess Samurari in 
the sumptuous bridal chamber of the Rut- 
land. ‘The room had been’ transformed 
into a Japanese palace. Rich tapestries 
adorned the walls, strangely shaped boxes 
and stools stood about the room, kneeling 
cushions were strewn about, and in the 
center of it all reclined the Japanese girl. 

She rose as they entered, and bowed 
low before each of them. 

“Ze honorable gentle’m. My poor los’ 
husban’,” she exclaimed. 

These two phrases she repeated to every 
question asked her. Beyond that her 
vocabulary did not seem to reach. 

To Overton, kneeling uncomfortably on 
one of the cushions, not a detail escaped. 
The decorations on the tapestries inter- 
ested him more than anything else, es- 
pecialiy the oft-repeated image of a 
strangely distorted stork with a broken 
wing. 

Yet his heart was sympathetic, and he 
felt deeply for the young almond-eyed 
bride so rudely deprived of her husband. 
With women Overton was often strangely 
sentimental. He proffered his services 
to her most unhesitatingly, and in depart- 
ing, took her hand and almost bent low 
enough to kiss it as he bade her adieu. 

But he came away from the interview 
disappointed. From the Princess Samu- 
rari he had learned little, and that little 
only added to the several very puzzling 
things that awaited solution. As they 
turned away from the room, he was de- 
lighted, therefore, to see Inspector Loomis 
coming up the stairway. 

Some little fame had come to Overton 
in the cases that he had handled for the 
railroad, and Loomis shook his hand 
warmly. 

‘Looking up new fields?” he questioned 
banteringly. “If you are, I am afraid 
you. are a little too late. We have all but 
located our game.” 

“Indeed,” said Overton, scarcely able 
to restrain his eagerness. “Do you mean 
vou have found the Prince?” 

“The Prince? No, we have found his 
murderer.” 

“But the Prince, or his body?” 
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Overton’s masked face betrayed a trace 
of humor about the mouth, but it was lost 
on the Inspector. 

“Precisely the point,” he 
“why we have not made an arrest, but 
the man had been seen frequently in the 
company of, or at least going to the rooms 
of, the Prince, before the crime; since 
then he has avoided the place. Suspicion 
first pointed to him on that account. Last 
night his rooms were searched, and we 
came into possession of most convincing 
evidence. The apparel of the Prince and 
many of his personal effects were found 
in the man’s trunk.” 

“The man’s name?” 

“Shelby—Charles G. Shelby.” 

Overton’s eyes narrowed. Shelby— 
where had he seen that name before? For 
a moment he could not place it. 

“The man is still at liberty, and in fact 
does not know that he is suspected,” the 
inspector added. 

Overton remained silent as they walked 
through the hotel rotunda, and reached 
the street. When they neared the N. G. 
offices, he again turned to the Inspector. 

“Shelby,” he inquired; “can you give 
me some of the antecedents of this man’s 
character ?” 

“Yes,” the chief answered; “he is 
known as Charles Shelby, artist, some- 
times ©. Gordon Shelby, actor.” 

“Enough said,” Overton exclaimed. 

With the words of Loomis as a key, 
things began to explain themselves to him 
very rapidly, and there lacked but a few 
verifying facts before he laid the whole 
matter before the inspector. He thought 
rapidly for a moment, and then turned 
to his companions: 

“C. Gordon Shelby has a claim against 
the North Galesburg Express Co.,” he 
said, “that comes up for settlement to- 
morrow afternoon at two o’clock. I have 
no doubt but that he is the same man that 
you are watching. Can you allow him 
liberty until then?” 

Loomis nodded. 

“You and Stapleton will favor me with 
your presence at that time also?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And by the way, Stapleton,” Overton 
added, “persuade your Princess Samu- 
rari to visit me to-morrow at two also.” 

“T am afraid——” 

“Do not fail. It is important.” 


answered, 
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The inspector smiled good-naturedly as 
Overton left them, and winked at Sta- 
pleton. He did not follow the younger 
man’s reasor:ng, but he felt sure that 
something would develop worth while. He 
recognized Overton’s love for the dra- 
matic, and smiled over his non-committal 
ways, but to his credit may it be said, he 
never felt jealous of the claim agent’s 
keener analytical powers, and showed only 
the warmest admiration for this rising 
young man. 

Again in his office, Overton brought 
forth a claim, in the corner of which was 
noted the large amount of five thousand 
dollars. He re-read it carefully, and then 
telephoned for the express agent. In a 
few moments the man arrived, followed 
by two helpers carrying a huge, empty 
box. In appearance it resembled a larve 
Japanese tea box, and bore on its either 
side the design of the atrocious stork with 
the broken wing. 

“About this claim,” Overton began. “I 
wish you would tell me all you can about 
it, Jones.” 

Jones put his pencil behind his ear and 
began methodically. 

“The facts in the case are these: Last 
week, the sixteenth, a little before twelve 
at night, a well-dressed woman came into 
the express office, followed by two ex- 
pressmen carrying that box. She signed 
the receipt as Miss Anita Fay. She said 
the box contained a Chinese idol, and 
wished to ship it to San Francisco in the 
name of C. Gordon Shelby, and at the 
valuation of five thousand dollars. She 
represented it to be very valuable. 

“I asked to inspect the contents before 
signing for such a large amount, and she 
lifted the lid for a moment, exposing the 
figure of a squatting Chinese, apparently 
moulded in wax, and well packed in ex- 
celsior, so that little of the figure was 
visible. She closed and locked the box 
in my presence. When I mentioned the 
rate on such a valuation she hesitated, 
but after some talk, pro and con, she paid 
the charges and left.” 

Overton was examining the box with in- 
terest. As Jones ceased, he looked up. 
“‘A woman, perhaps five feet two in 
height,” he inquired; “large black eyes, 
light yellow hair, a touch of rouge on her 
face, and a very fascinating manner?” 

Jones nodded. 
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“When the box reached San Francisco 
it was empty, was it not?” 

“There was nothing in it but some ex- 
celsior.” 


* * * * 


Precisely at two the next afternoon, C. 
Cordon Shelby, actor, artist, entered the 
sanctum of Dexter Overton, claim agent 
of the North Galesburg. Loomis had ar- 
rived before him, and was seated near the 
door. As he entered, there was a stir be- 
low. A carriage drove up, and Stapleton 
helped the prettv almond-eyed Princess 
Samurari to ascend the stairway to the 
claim agent’s office. 

Overton was in his element. The dra- 
matic situation was about ready for the 
climax. 

“Mr. C. Gordon Shelby, I believe,” he 
inquired ; “please be seated. Ah, Princess 
Samurari, you honor me.” 

Shelby started slightly. 

Overton motioned the slant-eyed Prin- 
cess to a chair at his side, and shook hands 
with Stapleton. At Overton’s elbow stood 
a.carafe of brandy and a bottle of carbo- 
nated water. Stapleton was surprised, for 
he knew that the claim agent was a total 
abstainer, but he had no time for conjec- 
ture. 

“Mr. Shelby, gentlemen,” Overton 
gushed in feigned excitement, “a glass of 
something before we come to business, if 
the Princess will pardon us.” 


He reached his hand for the -bottle of ~ 


carbonated water, and apparently through 
nervousness, pressed the handle of the 
siphon and at the same time tipped the 
bottle slightly, so that the full force of 
the stream spurted into the face of ti 
Princess. 

She gave a gasp, and a very American 
scream. 

Overton was all apology at once. “My 
dear Princess,” he exclaimed, whipping 
out a pocket handkerchief, “a thousand 
pardons, I beg of you.” Not heeding her 
protestations, he began to wipe’ the water 
from her face. 

When he had finished, her fine Japanese 
tan had changed to a smeary brown, her 
eyebrows showed where court-plaster had 
held then in a slanting position ; her beau- 
tiful black hair remained in Overton’s 
hand, and revealed a short, taffy-colored 
crop. 
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The claim agent turned triumphantly 
to his two friends. 

“My dear Loomis and my dear Staple- 
ton,” he exclaimed, “allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Shelby, 
known on the stage as C. Gordon Shelby 
and Miss Anita Fay, presenting ‘A Jap- 
anese Honeymoon.’ Known more recent- 
ly as Prince Samurari and his charming 
Japanese bride, Princess Samurari—ac- 
tors, artists, swindlers.” 

_ Shelby made a break for the door, but 
Loomis blocked the way. 

“Kindly take a seat beside your wife, 
Mr. Shelby,” he said, quietly, “while Mr. 
Overton explains the remarkable manner 
in which he ferreted out your methods.” 

Overton smiled. 

‘Perhaps, gentlemen, I owe you some- 
what of an explanation,” he said. He 
took a claim from his desk and spread it 
out before him. “My first introduction 
to the ways of Mr. Shelby,” he continued, 
“was through a claim for reimbursement 
he presented to the Express Company for 
the loss of one Chinese idol, valued at five 
thousand dollars. At first glance his claim 
seemed extremely plausible. Only in one 
thing did he overstep himself.” He in- 
dicated the Japanese box standing in the 
corner. 

“Mr. Gordon Shelby is an artist, but in 
painting the Japanese stork on the box 
he overlooked one fact. He painted the 
bird with a broken wing. Japanese draw 
only beautiful things. They abhor pain 
or any suggestion of it. That one fact be- 
trayed to me that the box was not genuine 
and roused my suspicions. ‘This small 
item gave me very little to work on, how- 
ever. 

“It developed later that Mr. Shelby and 
his charming wife were playing a still 
higher game. The claim against the N. 
G. Railway was merely a side issue, and 
I presume came only as an after-thought. 
His main game was to swindle the Mutual 
Insurance Company out of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“The swindling scheme was an extreme- 
ly plausible one. Prince Samurari and 
his bride arrive with great pomp, and 
are entertained at the Rutland. The 
Prince calls on my friend Stapleton to 
take out insurance, and to make his future 
disappearance less suspicious, displays a 
threatening letter, supposedly from the 











highbinders, or some equally vicious Ori- 
ental organization. He cheerfully pays the 
higher rate of insurance. 

“A few days afterward, the Prince dis- 
appears. No clew of his whereabvuts is 
discovered. Stapleton sees no way out 
of it but to pay the insurance to the 
weeping widow. 

“The one point that led me to connect 
the disappearance of the Prince with this 
claim of Mr. Shelby’s is the threatening 
letter that the Prince showed to Mr. Sta- 
pleton.” 

Overton laid the letter alongside of the 
claim, and called Loomis to his side: 
“Note the similarity of the ‘e’s’ and ‘s’s’ 
and also the peculiarly shaped ‘h’s.’” 

Loomis nodded. 

“The same hand has written both,” Ov- 
erton continued. “The next point that 
connected him to the Japanese I noted 
when T paid a visit to the charming Prin- 
cess Samurari,” he nodded in the direction 
of the crestfallen actress. “In the bridal 
chamber of the Rutland I noted again the 
pictures of the stork with the broken wing. 
I was still at sea, however, and it was you, 
Loomis, who supplied me with the one 
fact that brought everything clear to my 
mind.” 

Loomis looked blankly at Overton, a 
question in his eyes. 

“You'do not remember? It was the 
words: ‘C. Gordon Shelby, actor.’ Actor 
—that was the one word that opened my 
eyes. In an instant the whole plot lay 
exposed before me. , Previous to that, I 
was vaguely trying to connect Shelby with 
a Chinese highbinder society, to make 
him out a murderer. I had him pictured 
as attempting to ship the body of his vic- 
tim out of the country disguised as a Chi- 
nese idol, and at the same time I had te 
reconcile these facts with his temerity in 
pushing a claim against the railroad for 
an object that he would evidently be very 
glad to have disappear. 

“But the word ‘actor’ put a new inter- 
pretation on the mystery entirely. In an 
instant I recalled the widely advertised 
bill posters: ‘Mr. C. Gordon Shelby and 
Miss Anita Fay, presenting ‘A Japanese 
Honeymoon.’ It reconciled everything, 
even to the poise of the chic little Princess 
on the Japanese kneeling cushion. 

“By the way, Princess,” he interjected, 
addressing the actor’s wife, “I first sus- 
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picioned your genuineness when you al- 
lowed me to hold your hand as I did in 


parting. A genuine Japanese Princess 
would have considered it an insult.” 

Mrs. Shelby looked at her husband and 
colored slightly. 

“From the moment that I knew Shelby 
to be an actor,” Overton continued, “I 
could trace every move of the cunning 
plotter in his successful removal of Prince 
Samurari from the face of the earth. 

“The Prince and Princess had retired 
for the night. The departure of a lady 
with a large trunk some time afterward 
excited no comment. Guests go and come 
late. Ten minutes later, Anita Fay, 
in 4 merican attire, is at our office express- 
ing her husband, disguised as a Chinese 
idol to San Francisco. She returns to 
the hotel, assumes her Japanese makeup 
again, and then raises a great outcry. The 
Prince is missing. His clothes are gone. 
Imaginative people are found who swear 
they heard noises in the corridor some 
time before the distressed bride’s outcry. 
The plot is manufactured, and the papers 
next morning give a detailed and purely 
imaginative account of the abduction and 
murder of the great Prince Samurari of 
Japan. 

“In the meantime, the bogus Chinese 
idol starts on his trip to San Francisco, 
and when the opportunity offers, steps off 
of the train, changes his clothes, and re- 
appears in the city as C. Gordon Shelby, 
Esq. His claim against the railroad was 
—I am convinced—entirely an _ after- 
thought, and it seems very evident that 
that precise after-thought proved our 
friend’s undoing. 

“T took the precaution to verify a few 
details.” He took a paper from his desk. 
“Here is a cablegram from Japan, saying 
that no such person as Prince Samurai 
belongs to the Japanese Royal family. The 
Japanese who wrote the three threatening 
letters for our frierid, Mr. Shelby, can be 
found at a laundry at the corner of Tenth 
and Sherman.” 

He rose and went over to the box in 
the corner. He fumbled a moment on the 
inside, pressed a secret spring and a trap 
in the side opened outward. 

“You can see,” he said, turning to his 
audience, “how Mr. Shelby was able to 
escape from the locked box.” He turned 
to the inspector : 
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“That is all of my story, Mr. Loomis,’ 
he said; “and I will add, it gives me no 
little pleasure to turn over to you two 
of the slickest swindlers that I have ever 
met.” 

Loomis shook hands with the claim 
agent, and motioned to Shelby and his 
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wife to follow him. At the door, Overton 
called him back. 

“By the way, Loomis,” he said, modest- 
ly, “the claim of the North Galesburg is 
settled, and the least said about my hand 
in this affair may be better for all con- 


cerned. Nota word. I ask it as a favor.” 
X 





The Foundation of Muscular Strength 


BY L. E. EUBANKS 


E are told almost daily of the 

V V necessity of perseverance in our 

respective endeavors, and are 
advised to throw enthusiasm into our ef- 
forts if we would succeed. But persever- 
ance, along incorrect lines, is not only 
useless, but detrimental, in that it de- 
lays one’s entrance into the proper chan- 
nel. 

Perseverance is an essential, and en- 
thusiasm is desirable, but the corner- 
stone of success lies in complete mastery 
of your subject. 

This statement applies, aot only to in- 
tellectual undertakings, but is equally true 
in the cultivation of the body. Beginners 
frequently fail to realize the true scope 
of the work to be done, and allow their 
eagerness to reach a certain goal to crowd 
out the proper consideration of import- 
ant facilitating agencies. 

It is regrettable, indeed, that so many 
begin their acquaintance with physical 
training under erroneous impressions—I 
say greatly to be regretted because the re- 
sultant injury is not limited to the victim 
of the mistake, but effects the general 
cause of physical culture, a cause so near 
to the heart of the nation and upon which 
the nation’s welfare so greatly depends. 

At the commencement, one must have 
a definite purpose, and in this considera- 
tion, should be guided by his natural 
qualifications. Not all men should at- 
tempt to be Sampsons; thus, the simple 
health exercises taken by a man whose oc- 
cupation, from necessity and choice, is of 





a sedentary nature, should differ very ma- 
terially from the strenuous training of 
those who “go in” for superb development 
and great muscular power. It is for this 
latter class that the following remarks are 
more especially intended. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
deal with exercise. It is assumed that a 
wise selection in this respect has been 
made. What the writer wishes to do is to 
correct, in so far as his !imited ability will 
avail, the belief, so g-nerally held, that 
attainment of muscular strength depends, 
solely, on muscular movements. 

The question of whether it pays to 
strive for abnormal development will not 
be here discussed. However that may be, 
thousands are bent on this achievement, 
and if they are to succeed at all, it must 
be through the medium of health. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
When a young man discovers that a half- 
mile run is beneficial, and proceeds to run 
three miles, expecting to derive six times 
the benefit, or when wrestling or weight- 
lifting is continued to the point of ex- 
haustion, and serious results follow, there 
are ready tritics to denounce physical 
training, in unqualified terms, when the 
cause is really a lack of physiological 
knowledge. It is irrational to think that 
the size and strength of the muscles in- 
crease ig exact accordance to the amount 
and severity of the work done, irrespective 
of relaxation, character of diet, internal 
conditions, etc. 
Physical instructors 


are frequently 











asked, by ambitious pupils, to explain why 
some companion, taking the same work, is 
more successful. In answering this, the 
anatomical characteristics must, of course, 
be considered, but usually the differences 
are physiological and hygienic. 

T cannot too strongly emphasize the ne- 
cessity of considering the body as a whole. 
You need not expect to build any con- 
siderable degree of muscular power by any 
form of exercise, while you permit the 
tone of general health and functional 
strength to steadily decline. 

True, a few glasses of beer to-day may 
show no effect in your strength tests to- 
morrow, and vou may know of remarkably 
strong men who are habitual imbibers, 
but this maintenance of health and 
strength, under such conditions, is only an 
indication of what they could have devel- 
oped by proper care. That nature de- 
mands a reckoning, in her own time,. is 
shown so conclusively by all statistics, that 
argument on the alcohol curse has come 
to be regarded as unnecessary. 

Results, to be deleterious, are not neces- 
sarily immediate; in fact, the most harm- 
ful are insidious. If several months’ 
stomach trouble followed each occasion of 
over-eating, most of us would never re- 
quire a second lesson, but nature allows 
the glutton to continue distending his 
stomach for years, in fancied safety, be- 
fore she presents her bill. 

The young man who is desirous of at- 
taining the maximum of muscular power, 
should recognize the value of nervous 
energy, and try in every way to‘ develop 
and conserve this vital force. 

It is the absence of this essential that 
accounts for the weakness of some men, 
who possess phenomenal muscles. On the 
other hand, its possession enables appar- 
ently weak persons to perform remarkable 
feats. It is contractile power that deter- 
mines a muscle’s strength, and this con- 
traction is governed by the nerves. 

The acquisition of nervous energy is 
rather an indirect process, as it hinges 
on the perfecting of the general health. 

Abundant pure air and refreshing sleep 
are the two most potent factors in toning 
the nerves. 

All the fluids and solids of the body 
contain oxygen; the bones require it, the 
muscles call for it, but the nervous sys- 
tem demands it. Four times as much of 
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this valuable food is consumed by a nerve 
ccll as by a muscle cell. The percentage 
of oxygen, being so much greater in the 
cool out-door air than in close, poorly- 
ventilated rooms, it follows that living 
in the open air as much as possible is a 
very efficacious nerve tonic. 

The value of sleep in building nervous 
strength is more generally appreciated 
than is that of air, because of the prompt- 
ness with which debilitating effects follow 
a failure to secure an adequate amount. 

During slumber the energy expended in 
the day’s duties is replaced, and the ac- 
count of supvly and demand balanced. 
The debris of brain and muscle is cast 
out, and replaced by new material; res- 
piration is slower, deeper and more regu- 
lar than in the waking hours; at each in- 
halation, the reconstructing machinery. is 
furnished with needed material for build- 
ing, and every succeeding respiration rids 
the body of worn-out cells and poisonous 
gases. 

When the prospective athlete has se- 
cured this valuable property of nervous 
energy, a great stride forward has been 
made, but there remain other steps of 
great importance, a few of which I shall 
mention. 

The question of diet must be solved by 
the individual. Observance of rules suit- 
able to one might be little short of sui- 
cide to another. 

Of course, there are certain articles of 
food to be eschewed by every one who has 
any regard for health. Most notable 
among these are white flour preparations, 
condiments, tea and coffee. 

Regarding quality, too, one must be his 
own judge. Food should never be taken 
without appetite; the forcing process 
practiced by many, in the belief that food 
gives strength under any and all condi- 
tions, has done much harm. Every mor- 
sel eaten in excess of that amount called 
for by a normal hunger, creates its share 
of mischief. The digestive and eliminat- 
ing organs are overworked and deranged, 
constipation often results, and let me say 
right here that of all the destructive 
agents of vitality, this bowel trouble is 
one of the most pernicious. Its conse- 
quences are far-reaching indeed; it poi- 
sons and re-poisons the system, through 
the circulation, thus undermining the 
health incalculably. 
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The writer by no means believes in over 
eating, but holds that proper physical 
training will enable one to eat much more 
than would be advisable when no exercise 
is taken. 

Those persons to whom this article is 
addressed are, owing to the character and 
amount of their exercise, allowed consid- 
erable latitude in respect to diet, and in 
view of this, I would offer only these sug- 
gestions: Eat only when you are hungry, 
and refrain from stuffing. Avoid white 
flour and such other so-called foods as you 
know to be injurious. 

The aspirant for muscular power should 
make bathing an important part of his 
training regime. The bath serves several 
purposes, though many regard it simply 


as a means of preserving external cleanli- _ 


ness. 

Though the greater part of the impuri- 
ties generated in the body is removed 
through the lungs, yet the part played 
by the skin in this elimination is by no 
means inconsiderable. Even a fair de- 
gree of health cannot be maintained if 
these impurities are allowed to accumu- 
late and clog the pores of the skin. 

While bathing is of inestimable value to 
those seeking health, it is possible to carry 
it to dangerous extremes, or to injure one’s 
self by using water of a temperature un- 
suited to the physical condition. 

Hot baths are somewhat deilitating, 
and should be used very judiciously. In 
most cases, no undesirable results will fol- 
low the taking of one or two per week, 
and for the sake of thorough cleanliness, 
this should not be neglected. 

The salient feature of the cold sponge 
or shower is its effect on the pores. Cold 
water greatly accelerates the action of the 
pores, strengthens and gives them new life 
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in the performance of their function of 
elimination. As a tonic, also, the cold 
water takes high rank, and while you are 
training for strength, you cannot afford 
to miss its numerous benefits. 

Usually the tepid bath is used as a 
means of reaching water of lower tempera- 
ture by degrees, and you may find it to 
your advantage to begin with it. 

A great deal has been written concern- 
ing mental attitude in its relation to the 
body. Certainly some writers have gone 
to extremes bordering on the ridiculous, 
but we must not, because of this, ignore 
certain facts. 

As the character of brain work depends 
greatly on its blood supply, and the blood 
is made by the digestive organs, any det- 
riment to the latter will influence the 
quality of thought. Conversely, a mind 
given up to melancholy and morbidness is 
in poor condition to govern the delicate 
nervous system, upon which every muscu- 
lar action depends. 

What confidence is to the external mus- 
cles, cheerfulness is to the internal or- 
gans. Cheerfulness is the normal mental 
condition, and tends to harmonious or- 
ganic action, while worry disturbs the cir- 
culation by inducing a suffusion of blood 
to the brain, at the expense of the diges- 
tive apparatus. 

Before concluding, permit me to repeat 
that exercise cannot build the superior 
power you desire unless you also faith- 
fully conform to nature’s laws in your 
daily life. 

I have merely touched upon a few of 
the requirements to which you must at- 
tend, but if you will accept the little light 
shed as a stimulant to the study, on its 
broader plane, your efforts will be well re- 
warded. 





To a Bluebird 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


See him, azure-winged, as he flies, 

Blithe spirit of the sunny, summer skies! 

Ah! what has brought him from his home above— 
What but the magic of the Mate and Love! 

The sun-gilt splendor of the heavens were less, 

To him, than her and earthly happiness. 

And who, pray, would not gladly sacrifice, 

For Love, the lonely bliss of paradise ? 
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When the Cards are Stacked 


BY BURTON JACKSON WYMAN 


lowing the grasping of oppor- 

tunity from now till Gabriel 
bluws his horn,” remarked the old Forty- 
niner, as he paused to let his pack-jack 
graze among the chapparal, a few yards 
from the trail where we had chanced to 
meet, “‘but if the cyards are stacked ag’in 
you, the chances for making a stake in 
any line are *bout as slim as a bamboo 
fishing rod—the tip end, at that. I’ve 
stood at the precipice of good fortune a 
number of times in my day, but somehow 
I’ve never found the golden stairs—don’t 
reckon I will this late in life, but like the 
angle worm that fell into a tin water 
bucket, I’m going to keep on wriggling 
just to maintain appearances. 

“T reckon the worst luck that ever came 
my way was up in Calaveras County in 
the early fifties. Pete Saunders and 
‘Loose Tongue’ Moller—neither of them 
worth a can of wet blasting powder—dis- 
puted the ownership of a claim that was 
just outside one of the prosperous camps 
of those days. The matter finally came 
up for settlement in Judge Meeker’s 
court. Along with eleven other miners, 
I was selected to set upon the jury that 
was to try the case. 

“Saunders was represented by ‘Dudy’ 
Storer, who appeared in court togged out 
fit to kill. ‘Loose Tongue’ was his own 
lawyer—he didn’t need any legal talk-dis- 
penser. Both sides called witnesses, but 
their testimony was of such a character 
that the jury “lowed that those called by 
each party had been badly affected with 
palm itch, and that gold salve had been 
freely applied with telling effects. How- 
ever the trial went on without a hitch, 
and after the fashion-plate had poured 
forth his lamentations on behalf of his 
‘abused client, the plaintiff, ‘Loose 
Tongue’ began his shift. As I recollect 
it, the speech ran something like this: 

“May it please the court and gentle- 
men of the jury,’ he said. ‘I congratulate 
myself that it is my privilege to appear 
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before you on this momentous occasion as 
my own lawyer, a man of similar passions 
and like habiliments with you, unsupport- 
ed save by the righteousness of my cause 
and an unshakable confidence in your con- 
ception of justice. To his aid, my oppo- 
nent, the man who would deprive me of 
my just deserts, has summoned a lawyer, 
who comes into your presence to-day at- 
tired in a Shangha coat, in opposition to 
an humble, but an honest miner. Gentle- 
men of the jury, I ask you, is it right and 
proper? It has been my belief from the 
first, and it is even now, that every self- 
respecting, intelligent miner of Calaveras 
will resist to the death the introduction 
into this community of Shangha coats and 
narrow-legged pantaloons. Imagine my 
surprise to behold in these parts, yea, in 
this very court room, where are gathered 
hard-working, bearded and woolen-shirted 
men, foisted upon our offended senses like 
a leech to drain us of our life blood, this 
thing which in self-styled, cultured com- 
munities they are pleased to designate a 
gentleman; a hook-read man, a lawyer, a 
shyster, a smooth-shaven, soft-handed 
man; an ape, if you please, arrayed in 
patent leather boots, b’iled shirt, stand- 
up collar, black coat, and narrow legged 
pantaloons ! 

“<Fellow citizens, we have no room for 
gentlemen or lawyers hereabouts. Min- 
ers, honest and hard-working are _ we, 
capable of managing our own affairs, es- 
tablishing and enforcing our own laws, 
conducting according to our own customs 
our own trials, when trials are necessary, 
and in the end, doing our own hangings 
in proper, if not the most fashionable, 
style. If in our midst there do dwell cut- 
throats, this band-box dandy is_ their 
friend. It matters not what they are, who 
they are—thieves, murderers or claim 
jumpers—this man will be unto them as 
would a brother; always, mind you, for a 
consideration. It is he, I say, who goes 
hand in hand with the wicked, who stands 
ready to befriend those who will not work, 
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those who, gentlemen of the jury, live like 
himself—by their wits. 

**“As for my opponent, think you that 
any man with a just cause would ask 
aid from such an unworthy source as 
this? No, gentlemen of the jury, it is 
needless for me further to present the 
justice of my side of this case; to do so 
is only to impeach your intelligence. [ 
know that in your mind the plaintiff al- 
ready stands without the pale of human- 
ity. I don’t appeal to your prejudices, 
and in taking my leave of you, I do so 
fully confident that I have proved my 
right to this claim beyond and to the ex- 
clusion of all doubt.’ 

“*You lie,’ shouted Saunders. 

“Plaintiff fined ten dollars for con- 
tempt of court,’ thundered the judge. 

“Angry retorts are not proof,’ con- 
cluded ‘Loose Tongue,’ ‘neither is the 
bombast of a black-coated hireling evi- 
dence. As to the accusation of the plain- 
tiff to the effect that I am a liar, I pause 
but to reply that he insults the majesty 
of the law, the sanctity of justice, and the 
holiness of truth when he applies such 
an ungentlemanly term to me.’ 

“Well, after Storer had exhausted a 
few words in behalf of his client, inciden- 
tally heaping the coals of wrath upon 
‘Loose Tongue’s’ head, we retired to the 
jury room. I was el2cted foreman. At 
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the end of fifteen minutes of earnest de- 
liberation, we reached a verdict. As we 
paraded into the court room, I managed 
it so as to get my seat nearest the door, 
and as soon as I had announced that nei- 
ther of the claimants had proved his title, 
and for that reason the claim was de- 
clared vacant, I bolted into the open and 
began to make tracks for the unoccupied 
claim. 

“You see, I grasped the opportunity by 
getting the head-start, but despite my ad- 
vantage, there were those whose fast- 
working legs made up for their slow- 
thinking minds. The result was that, al- 
though I will always maintain that I was 
first on the ground, a number of the 
uthers asserted that they had reached the 
place at the same time that I did. Con- 
sequently, there was a general mix-up 
over possession, but it was finally decided 
that to settle the dispute, a game of freeze- 
out would be played, the one holding high 
hand to take title. 

*‘As I remarked in the beginning, when 
the cyards are stacked ag’in you, it’s no 
use.. Judge Meeker held high hand— 
—fell down the shaft at that same mine 
and broke his neck. As for me—well, I’m 
still wriggling.” 

And driving his pack jack into the 
trail, he plodded wearily away up the 
canyon and disappeared from view. 
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BY KATHERINE 


ONSTANTINOPLE is a city upon 
{ which the hand of the quick exerts 
less of moulding power than that 

of the mighty dead. 

For sixteen mil it lies its lovely way 
along the Bosphorus. At first sight a 
dream of witchery, forever thereafter a 
wondrous, never to be obliterated memory. 
A place of violent contrasts, of riotous 
gaiety and sombrest bloom, in which every 
nationality under the sun lives and moves 
and has its being. 

The rainbow, shattered to myriad frag- 
ments, showers itself upon the gorgeously 
hued crowd. Look where you will, by 
whatsoever road you move, color goes by 
you in waves, surges under, over and about 
until mellow with the intoxication, you 
are one with it—one of the six bits of col- 
ored glass shaken together in the tube to 
form ever-changing, always new, combi- 
_nations of this vast human kaleidoscope. 

No one during any length of stay in 
Constantinople may ever really behold all 
things or adequately take in the city’s 
magnificence of color. At most, you may 
but catch gorgeous, tantalizing flashes, for 
when upon the morrow you set forth again 
to take up the fascinating task of yester- 
day, you find that all is changed. The 
kaleidoscope "has been vigorously shaken, 
and through the new dav’s prism you look 
upon a strange, new agglomeration. 

The perfection of civilization flourishes 
side by side with untrammeled barbarism 
within that smaller section of the city 
about which extend the ancient walls, for 
there is gathered a population of Asiatic 
races as varied as those which wandered 
forth over the world from the Tower of 
Babel. 

The juxtaposition of sunshine and 
shadow are in no country of the universe 
more strongly defined, more keenly ap- 


parent at every turn than in the capital of 
Turkey, where never under any circum- 
stances should you’start for briefest of pe- 
destrian tours without observing the pre- 
caution of shoeing yourself with genuine 
British solidity. 


This is necessary from 
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the fact that walk in what direction you 
may, you will encounter mud of amazing 
quantity, and even more surprising hue 
and malodiferousness. 

Under such conditions, you will invol- 
untarily pause more than once in the 
course ofa day before some alluring cafe 
to refresh yourself with delicious sips of 
black coffee. If you are a man, you will 
as naturally join the smokers, and puff 
away at the long, variegated pipes, the en- 
joyment of which adds preceptible “quota 
to the dolce far niente mood in which you 
find yourself steeped to the very finger 
tips. You will not be alone in this, for 
no cafe seems ever to be quite deserted, or 
without its little circle of smokers sitting 
dreaming in the sunlight. And when you 
come to know Constantinople, even the 
least bit, you will recognize the wisdom of 
so-calling these pleasant halts along the 
way for the chances are that the next con- 
siderable bit lies up and down primitively 
cut steps in the solid rock, forming that, 
portion of the roadway over which you” 
have elected to pass. 

You are rarely destined to ennui from* 
monotony of the dead level either as to 
surroundings or streets, for when you are 
not descending steps or climbing by slip- 
pery, inadequate footholds, vou are torn 
with doubt as to whether or rot stoutest of 
shoe leather will stand the strain necessary 
to reach the desired stretch of level. 

Go in what section you will you are like- 
ly at the next turn from a densely packed 
portion of the city to come suddenly on 
the steepest of hillsides, from which the 
rural beauty of forest and field stretches * 
between you and that next hiliside which 
is a continuation of the metropolis. 

Now and again you will encounter a 
street composed entirely of stone steps so 
like to Naples that you will rub your eyes 
and wonder if, after all, you can catch far, 
faint glimpses of Capri. Above your head 
is the same lapis lazuli sky line, a long 
strip visible between closely built houses, 
the outer plastered walls of which softly 
suffuse the surrounding space with every 








Turkish street scene. 
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shade of the prismatic coloring toned and 
graded by centuries of sun and storm. 
Between you and that narrow slit ‘of 
cerulean overhead, hang the lines upoa 
which the washings of many nationalities 
and degrees of cleanliriess stretch to the 
breeze. Beside you on either side gambol 
dark-eyed children, while all too heavily 
laden donkeys carefully pick their way up 
and down the worn surface of the steps. 
Here and there in the doorways men and 
women idly loll, as back and forth from 
each tier of the human rabbit warrens toss 





Turkish cafe. “The smokers sit dreaming in the 
the cadence of animated voices. Some one 
sings, perhaps, hidden from sight in the 
dark recess of a tiny room near cne of the 
flat roofs: The *twanging of mandolin 
and guitar wanders out to mingle with the 
seething murmur of life and stir of mo- 
tion. Is it any marvel that again and 
again you rub your eyes, wondering if, 
after all, this is genuinely real or part of 
some fascinating dream. 

Constantinople is, indeed of all places, 
one of dreams, in which the complexities 
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of civilization ancient and modern con- 
tend for supremacy. A place of unrivaled 
beauty, of fabled riches, of appalling pov- 
erty, of satanic ugliness, of supernal 
heights of intellectual delights, of abysmal 
depths of insurmountable ignorance, and 
all its sad train of evils engendered of the 
ineradicable traits and ideas of caste, 
Moorish palaces, Swiss Chalets, Japanese 
huts and Turkish kiosks, side by side, go 
to make up the general street front effects 
of this strange spot, wherein from 
stretches of radiant brightness one comes 


sunlight.” 


ever upon the gloom of frequent and sadly 
despoiled cemeteries. 

The turtle dove consecrated by Turkish 
imagination especially to lovers are to be 
found surprisingly abundant in the ceme- 
teries of Constantinople. The ravens, 
which might more appropriately make 
their homes in such places are ever to be 
found loudly croaking from the castle of 
the Seven Towers, where to ‘such jarring 
sounds they add the noisy creaking of 
their ponderous sable wings. 
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And everywhere infesting the streets is 
the countless legion of dogs busily intent 
upon their necessary scavenger duties. The 
city has for so long been designated a 
huge dog kennel as to lead to repeated in- 
guiry on the part of the writer as to why 
this should be so. From a mass of contra- 
dictory rationale the most likely of all le- 
gendary accounts rendered would seem 
that which narrates that when through 
the breach in the gates of St. Rouman’s 
there entered the conqueror, Muhammad, 
his following was “for the most part com- 
posed of dogs. 

Yet because the Koran sets forth the 
dog to be an unclean animal, it is asserted 
that no one in any part of Turkey will ac- 
knowledge himself the owner of one of 
this vast canine army. 

If you journey to Constantinople with 
the idea that any one form of architec- 
ture will prevail, or that it is the Byzan- 
tine which predominates, you will return 
to the West with vastly different know- 
ledge. Asiatic, Arabian and Persian vir- 
tually are in the ascendant. In this place 
of all enchantment and complete disen- 
chantment, with ever the unaccustomed to 
lure you on, you will find within the City 
ot the Sultans, “the Lords of the two seas 
and two worlds,” such variety of structure 
as may be encountered in no other one 
place. 

Scarce will you have feasted your eyes 
upon the lace like intricacies of minaret, 
dome and spire of Turkish designing, than 
glancing to ‘the right or left, you are con- 
founded by the staidness and uncompro- 
mising austerity of an English palace. 
Then on again, and all that is transport- 
ing to the senses greets you in the occiden- 
talism of a Moorish structure. A Chinese 
pagoda here and there ‘Years its alluring 
lines and curves into the air. Italian villas 
dot the landscape. Swiss chalets perch 
high upon some distant hillside, until, 
with multiplicity of drastic change, meet- 
ing the eye at each fresh turn, the brain 
surges a composite mass of architecture. 

Beside the completed buildings of this 
city of a by-gone age, startlingly fresh 
and new-made, are the ant-hill like addi- 
tions which on all sides go to make up the 
place as the world knows it to-day. At 
every point of the compass, in splendid 
preservation, structures that have stood 
the test of centuries, others ‘on which it 
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would appear Time had its full set of 
teeth in active gnawing operation. Besi:les 
these are the yawning chasms from which 
there will shortly rise in pride the palaces 
of to-morrow’s millions. 

A monastery of dervishes dwells in 
neighborly touch with the gaudily deco- 
rated facade of a theatre above the doors 
of which is a Chinese pagoda. 

With your nostrils sweet with a thou- 
sand varying deliciousnesses of scented 
bloom, you are at the» next step almost 
suffocated with stenches, each outrivaling 
the other in vileness. 

Below the Mosque of the Valideh Sul- 
tan is the quarter of a mile-long floating 
bridge which connects the Golden Horn 
with the opposite shore at the point of 
Galata. And in daily traffic over this 
bridge there passee one hundred thousand 
feet. Merelv a quarter of a mile long, yet 
upon the one side at-Stamboul the throb- 
bing news of the outside world must hait, 
since it may not pass this portal to all that 
is so distinctly. Asiatic it will apparently 
have naught of intercuange either of news 
or interest that Europeanness of Chris- 


* tianity that permeates Galata and Pera 


upon the opposite shore. 

When the women of the harem go for a 
drive across this bridge, or in fact anv- 
where about the streets, you will be in 
no manner of doubt as to their personality: 
for before them always rides a huge ‘fel- 
low, the chief eunuch, splendidly mounted. 
that all may hear and heed, he lustily 
shouts: “Vardah! Vardah! Vardah” 
(“Make wav!”) And you will note quite 
plainly that beneath their voluminous 
white veils the women of the harem de- 
murely seated in their gorgeous carriage, 
are appareled in gowns of violet and emer- 
ald hues. As often as not the ever-watch- 
ful eunuch, ever on the alert for such hap- ° 
pening, will suddenly charge upon some 
inquisitivelv obtrusive fellow in the crowd 
who, all too persistent in his endeavors to 
attract attention of the Sultan’s favorites, 
has thus drawn upon himself the alto- 
gether undesired notice of the eunuch. 

Outside the circle of the harem, the day 
of the closely veiled Turkish woman is 
past, for veils are now practically discard- 
ed, in as much as they are thrust so far 
back as to ieave the entire face exposed. 

But the dav of the harem is most per- 
ceptibly present, for the heavily barred 
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and grated windows of such_ establish- 
ments make at every few steps blind walls 
along the populous thoroughfares. It is 
with a gruesome suggestiveness that you 
note solemnly facing you from across the 
way the stones and funerary slabs of an 
over-populous cemeterv. 

Beneath some partially hidden recessed 
space of Arab workmanship there faintly 
flicker tiny lights of a shrine before which 
kneeling penitents send up _ propitiary 
prayers to the Madonna. Almost brushing 
one’s elbows at times are encountered the 
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cent is one of the most notable in Constan- 
tinople, and the favorite resort of profes- 
sional mendicants. From the hill back of 
the villages of Kulehi and Vani rises the 
white kiosk in which this great personage 
spent three years of his life “sec reted ina 
solitary tower hidine from the spies and - 
executioners of his father, Selim. 

The variety of nationalities so freely en- 
countered is a never changing source of in- 
terested conjecture. , You may scarce 
stroll the length of an ordinary city block 
without encountering the barbaric, Titan 
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Sultan Baya-Zed mosque. 


disciples of Mahomet, praying, as_ they 
stand or walk, kneeling or fallen prostrate 
upon their faces in abasement of spirit. 

Around the corner, a gold bronze Bud- 
dha draws its-worshipers close about. And* 
even as you pause to gaze at such passing 
strange polyglot .of religious worship, the 
air is softlv smitten with sound of far-off 
bells, calling pagan and Ohristian to 
prayer in mosque and temple, Greek, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Church of England, 
what you will. All are there. - 

The mosque of Suleiman the Magnifi- 


form of the full-blooded Cossack. Well- 
nigh run down by the rough figure and 
rougher manners of some _heavily-set 
scowling Russian, you are fairly ~recipi- 
tated into the arms of Italy’s softest eyed, 
most gently comported Sicilian child of 
mellow warmth of temperament. Dark 
and swarthv. classic in feature and dra- 
pery, pace beside you Arab and Moor, wit 
a*Frenchman over the way bowing his 
suavest, or an Englishman, frigid with 
Mayfair’s indelible stamp upon his saluta- 
tion. 
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Group of mendicants at the door of Suleiman. 


The masses of the Turkish race have 
great physical advantage over the leisure- 
loving, depraved ones of the upper classes. 
Both men and women impress with their 
strength, the brightness of their eyes, the 
clean-cut aquilinit~ of nose and general 
bearing of dignified intelligence. The too 
fat, over-grown bodv, voluptuous lips, 
smal] head, low forehead and dull eyes of 
the classes is happilv absent from the men 
and women of the people who, from neces- 
sity, lead what from the Eastern idea is to 
be regarded as an austere life. 

The average melon-sellers of Constanti- 
nople are superb looking specimens of the 
people, a very joy to look upon both in the 
matter of physique and temperament, for 
like the Italian, there is the ever-ready 
smile to charm and: lure one, whether or 
not they desire his wares, to purchase 
them. 

And the Turkish traveling cart! Is 
there anywhere else in the universe aught 
to compare with it for quaintness, and in 
its way, genuinely artistic work. Drawn 
by two snow-white oxen above whose heads 
sway manv gorgeous tassels and jingling 
bells, every available portion of the cart 
and harness is literally covered with carv- 
ing, overlaid many times with color, until 
naught but the chariot of the Queen of 
Love and Beautv of some prosperous cir- 








cus is worthy even of mention in the same 
breath. The cart stands high from the 
ground, for if there are ugly bits of mud 
or water-swept roads to be encountered, 
the Queens of Love and Beauty, seated in 
this interesting vehicle, must be protected. 

These Queens of Love and Beauty, too, 
whom one meets traveling in such style in 
rural Turkey, with Constantinople for 
their goal, are genuine ones. The women 
of the household, properly habited and 
veiled, vet not so closelv but that théir 
hright eyes peep out at vou until little by 
little, as curiosity impels them forward, 
and the veils are excitedly thrust out of 
their accustomed lines, you get an unob- 
structed view of the strong, handsome 
faces of these happy members of the house- 
hold, all chatterine together at times like 
so manv magpies. 

When you start upon a shopping tour. 
new and strange exveriences await you. In 
the -first place,”"you are not to, go in one 
draper’s shop for cloth, to find as else- 
where generally in the world that the boots 
and slippers you maw desire are to be had 
from the adjoinin~ shon. Nothing of the 
kind. When ~~ go upon purchase of 
cloth intent, you will find sellers of such 
wares congregated in a quarter devoted to 
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woolen manufacture—a whole area of 
cloth sellers. After that you will come up- 
on a long street, from every open front 
shop of which dangle from hooks and upon 
stout cords such a multiplicity of foot- 
gear of everv imaginable make and design 
as to cover even every unimaginable neces- 
sity of whole armies of wearers. Possibly 
but one long, wooden floor and the same 
roof covers the entire street of shoe shops. 
Yet divided bv timber partitions, each one 
is a separate and distinct establishment, 
unon the floor of which, on folded rugs, 
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walk along, there will come to vou from 
the walled sardens so plentifully bestrew: 
about the city the scent of every sweetest 
flower having its home within the confines 
of the Sultan’s kingdom. Many of these 
gardens, you will find to your astonish- 
ment, sweep acre after acre over hill and 
dale, until they reach the shores of the 
Bosphorus, to which run down a flight of 
stairs, from the three-story apartments, 
where, behind the grating, is a harem. 
These gardens hold, with terraced effects vf 
sunlight and bloom, stretches of dense for- 








Traveling cart. 


sit several workmen with the proprietor 
conspicuously in the outer foreground, 
seated, it may be, upon an empty box or 
rush bottom chair. The shoes and boots 
are of a vaster varietv of color than you 
would ever fanev adaptable to the uses of 
ordinary, every-dav life. But what matters 
it. They are most effectively arranged. 
And the stron~. fine faces of the mer- 
chants, large and small, is sufficient to at- 
tract the attention of the least observant. 
Leaving the business centers as you 





est, in which free as the wind, the wives 
and daughters of wealthy citizens ride with 
the untrameled erace of the Orient. 

And from such gardens, there float out 
upon the highways sweet bird notes that 
cease only at close of the long, amber- 
tinted twilights. Intermingled with the 
soft cooing of the ring doves may be heard 
imnerative, saucy chirpings of sparrows, 
which by no means confine their bold dep- 
redations of crumbs to those scattered 
within the enclosed spaces. Everywhere 
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you will see these little chirpers about the 
hazars and cafes. And everywhere as well, 
adding to the charm of all things, the air 
on sunny days will be full of darting 
swallows and iris-throated pigeons strut- 
ting about in true Continental profusion. 

Like the gondoliers of Venice, the oars- 
men of the Bosphorus and Golden Horn 
are stalwart fellows, creatures of a 
strength of muscle only to be developed 
by their peculiar calling. And assuredly, 
whatever else their ~ualifications, always 
good-looking and picturesquely adapted 
to their calling. Whenever you go by 
water about Constantinople, you will have 
your attention called in beaming pride to 
that point where, high up upon the Asiatic 
side of the Golden Horn, the four snow- 
white minarets of St. Sophia stand boldly 
out against the heavens. You will discover 
then that in some subtly strange manner 
the ultramarine of the sky that holds the 
city in its cup-like rimming has communi- 
cated itself to the waters all about. 

It matters not if here and there among 
its countless craft of busy water traffic 
there bobs at times a strange shapelessness 
of heavy webbing. You will not know un- 
less one of the uninitiated tells you, that it 
is the dead body of some disloyal or fur- 
ther undesired favorite of the harem, who 
with slit throat is thus to float her way out 
to sea, safelv sewn from sight in a coarse 
sack. This sight will not mar your en- 
joyment of the water’s marvelous blueness, 
since you will not know its import. Not 
until, perchance, long after it has passed 
on its solemn!~ silent way. For at moment 
of its passing you will not have been told 
of the sack’s contents. That would have 
been impolite to so disturb intensity vf 
your enjoyment of the lovely Bosphorus. 
It would as well have been disloyal and 
unwise in any guide to have so much as 
hinted that this abominable practice of 
the long ago is still existent, despite all 
official denials to the contrary. 

When from the towers there rings the 
alarm of fire in the city, you of the Wesi- 
ern-eyes may witness a proceeding so droll, 
so absolutely unbelievable as not only then, 
but forever after, to cause you to feel you 
have personal!v taken part in a Gilbert & 
Sullivan libretto. 

While the tolling bells announce to the 
populace at large that a fire is in progress, 
and while the winds of heaven, fanning 
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the flames, proceed unmolested on their 
way to spread conflagration and destruc- 
tion, the engines of Constantinople repose 
in their accustomed places. No restive fire . 
horses paw the stable floor, straining with 
quick comvrehension to dash for the place 
from which, by modern apparatus, the 
harness may be dropped upon their splen- 
did, much-enduring backs. ‘There are, 
alas, no electric button processes for speedy 
extinguishment of fires in Constantinople. 

On the contrary, the ringing of bells 
is the occasion for much dignified stretch- 
ing of red tape, which, entwining itself 
about the feet of certain high officials, 
finally enmeshes itself upon the person of 
the Sultan. 

At sounding of the alarm, certain lower 
officials must sally to the residences of the 
higher officials, and with profound salaams 
and much suave interchange of prelimi- 
nary civilities, inform their superiors that 
it is the will of Mahomet that a fire has 
broken out in the city. Upon receipt of 
such an important communication, the 
higher officials hasten in a body to the 
royal palace, where, seeking the presence 
of the Sultan, they convey to him, through 
various intermediary channels the fact that 
Mahomet has been pleased to allow a fire 
to break out in Constantinonle. But that 
with his Serene Highness’s permission 
will be conveyed to the lower officials that 
order whereby thev may proceed to extin- 
guish the flames. And until such royul 
favor has been granted, the fires of Con- 
stantinople must rage until, if it so chance, 
the entire city and its environs lie in ashes. 

The gateway of the Imperial Palace at 
the ‘Sweet Wiaters of Asia are a world- 
wonder in their splendor of design and 
delicacy of lace work of marble and bronze. 
This famous gateway leads to the grounds 
of the Sultan’s summer kiosk at the Sweet 
Waters. 

Not far from the square of the At Mei- 
dan stands the turbeh of Mahmud the Re- 
former, the central object of beauty in a 
garden of jassemine and roses. A garden in 
which the sunlight filters with such many 
toned golden richness of hues through 
ages-old trees, as just at first to make the 
traveler wonder if after all he is not walk- 
ing in a trance through this region of de- 
light. 

Gilded gratings fill the window spaces, 
and from behind these one looks out upon 
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the leading streets. To the interior deco- 
rations of carved marble and gilded bronze 
bas relief effects is added hangings of rich- 
est brocade. In the midst, beneath cost- 
liest of Parisian shawls, is the tomb of the 
Sultan whose name the mosque bears. 
Four ponderous silver candelabra are in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. About the 
walls are the ornate tombs of seven Sul- 
tans, with the Koran lettered in gold, ly- 
ing upon the marvelously carved reading 
desk at the base of which rugs of great 
value cover the marble floor. 
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cery. Before you is a gleam of sunlight, 
upon the domes and spires of Seraglio 
Hill. In your ears is the sound of splash- 
ing fountains, leaping and sparkling, the 
hush of slippered feet over the stones and 
mosaics of past glories of royal palaces. 
You are Aladdin of the old, old fairy 
tale, and you have rubbed the lamp to en- 
thralline brightness. The most beautiful, 
mystically fearful, awe-inspiring, fascinat- 
inglv lovel-- spot in all Constantinople is 
this old seraglio, fortress, sanctuary and 
palace; therein is concentrated and has 





Facade of the Mosque Schah-Zade. 


Three other mosques famed for their 
beauty of exterior and interior are those 
of Schah-Zade, Sultan Baya-Zed and Alik- 
Monotafa- Pasha. 

When the course of your wanderings 
takes you to the old Seraglio which crowns 
the Easternmost of the seven hills of 
Stamboul, that loveliest, which from its 
three seaward sides slopes in beauty to the 
Golden Horn, the mouth of the Bosphorus 
and the Sea of Mamora, there comes upon 
vou a well-nigh unbreakable spell of sor- 


been for ages past the heart of Islamism, 
the brains, wealth and greatest power of 
death-dealing intrigue in all Turkey. 

Aad beyond these domes and spires, the 
whiteness of marble walls and many-toned 
blaze of architectural wonders there is a 
universe of purest sapphire. The sky is 
blue, the dancing waves of the Bosphorus 
and the Golden Horn have caught the 
cobalt of the universe, as in the distance 
the earth lines lose themselves in far, faint 
darkness of indigo. 
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I do, Chartran. I feel that I have 

proven myself your friend—you 
need advice. You’re trifling away a mag- 
nificent brain, not because you neglect to 
use it: it’s the mis-direction that is caus- 
ing the failures.” 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Take some of this wonderful energy 
that is wasted on your ideals and apply 
it to practical progress in life—your own 
progress.” 

“Oh, back to the old theory that money 
is all, isn’t that your advice, in a nut- 
shell ?” 

“Wouldn’t it be “our happiness?” Hood 
spoke the words with such convincing 
significance that Wonderly winced. “See! 
You know I speak the truth; you know 
the barrier that stands between you and 
Jean is nothing else but her fears for 
vou-—your future. This is hard talk, my 
friend, I know, but now that l’ve started 
in, ’m going to tell vou your duty.” 

“As you see it,” interrupted the other, 
seriously. 

“As the world sees it—as Jean sees it. 
First, let us consider vou from the world’s 
view-point. Your father all his life made 
his way by what?—digging in the soil, 
plastering wax scions on saplings and try- 
ing to grow potatoes on grape vines? 
Nothing of the sort. te reared his fam- 
ily and educated “ou by hard work in 
machine shops, by the management of 
pumps, dynamos, hoisting engines; by in- 
venting them, by improving what others 
had invented, and by controlling them for 
himself and the stout corporations of the 
land. Your brothers have followed ia 
his footsteos—and they have succeeded. 
Remember that little famil scene at your 
oldest brother’s home? His pretty young 
wife, the two little children; I never had 
such an awakening to the joys of !ife as 
I got !ast summer on that visit!” 

“Stop, ston!” pleaded Wonderly, in a 
low voice. 

“No, I must go on. 


ve | CANNOT help speaking to you as 


There’s a peculiar 


streak in the Wonderly men—every one of 
vou, for all your butterfly mottling, has 
a deep root down in your heart that cries 
out for home, woman. Yow have it. The 
world knows that, and when it sees you 
leaving the paths that your own people 
have marked out with unmistakable mile- 
stones, why—-well, the world shakes its 
head. It doesn’t blame you; it admires 
your strange waywardness, but it pities 
ou!” 

“Ts that all?” asked the other, bitterly. 

“No; there’s Jean’s viewpoint to be 
considered.” 


“That’s sacred—are you not. a little 
presumptious, even for a friend?” 
“Certainly I am—but for your own 


good.. No doubt she has learned to love 
you for those very qualities that are above 
the glitter of gold, and the vulgar com- 
monplaces of the world; but if you feed 
on them alone, can you—see your way to 
marry her?” 

Wonderly turned savagely on his friend. 
“Let me ask—why this intense interest?” 

“T do not wish to see your life—a trag- 
edy.” 

Chartran looked down at the ground and 
bit his under-lip. “God has made me 
what I am—if I play a tragedy, He wrote 
the lines long ago for me and set the stag: 
for me. You speak of my father—true, 
he was a mechanic all his life, one of the 
higher order, a builder of the world in 
giant forces of steam, water, electricity, 
gas! But in the reproduction of six sons, 
my friend, do you not think it possible’ 
that my hereditary influences were 
brought forward two, instead of one gen- 
erations? My grandfather was a horti- 
culturist! And you have forgotten my 
mother—her love of flowers, her delight in 
the new, frost-melted soil of the garden!” 

“Then why don’t you go into this on a 
practical scale? Raise crops, and _ sell 
them.” 

“But you forget—my father was not so 
much a mechanic as an inventor of ma- 
chines. So that, considering hereditary 
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influences, I should be not an agricultur- 
ist, a horticulturist—but a discoverer of 
new fruits and grains and flowers! But 
I have not looked at the work I do as mere 
idealism. You know that I have made 
some startling discoveries—that I have 
come very, very close to developing more 
than one new fruit. Besides, I have hopes 
for this new one. Burbank has made more 
of a single new seedless fruit scion than 
farmers and truck gardeners have made 
out of acres and acres of crops, season af- 
ter season, all their lives long!” 

“But you are not Burbank.” 

“No, but, unfortunately, I guess I have 
his love of this delving into the secrets of 
nature; the miracles of sun and dew; the 
marvelous outgrowth of tickling this blos- 
som’s pistil with that blossom’s anthers; 
of inducing this pollen-footed bee to 
scramble about in ‘that honey-fragrant 
flower! Human nature is just like these 
sons and daughters of the flowers; the 
seedlings do not come true! In me you 
have a fair example—my father and 
mother gave birth to a hybrid!” He 
laughed a dry laugh, then added cheerily: 
“What of it? In every pen-fold there is 
always one black sheep; in every garden a 
weed !” 

“But Jean—what of her?” 

“Yes, there’s Jean—Jean,” he repeated, 
with a return to the old seriousness. 
* * * * 

“There is no need to tell you the rea- 
sons, Chartran,” the girl was saying. 
“You know them. Sometimes I wish— 

! 2? % 

“Wish what?” he urged. His question 
was perfunctory. He was weary of plead- 
ing with her. 

“That—well, that you had never re- 
vealed to me that side of your nature 
that I believe others have never been priv- 
ileged to see and understand.” 

“That’s what stumps me, Jean. 
make this acknowledgment, and ye 
The branch of oleander he was toying with 
snapped under his impatient jerk. 

“T am not to blame, am I?” 

’ “No; of course I shoulder that.” 

“No, no, now; I did not mean that.” 

“T never knew that it was considered 
necessary in a matter of such delicacy to 
consult the wishes of a third person; [ al- 
ways thought love was a little too sacred 
for the deliberations of a Triple Alliance.” 


You 


? 
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“The third person is not always the dis- 
card,” she said softly. 

“And you’re afraid you might be that ?” 

“Hardly; and yet, I doubt if you could 
ever love me—the same as you love your 
flowers, your wonderful fruits. Love in 
woman is an exacting tyrant, and the 
hobby of man is its most dangerous rival. 
Love in woman is her whole heart, the 
core; in man it is the tinted rind that 
covers the real meat of his hope and am- 
bition.” 

“Then you. deliberately refuse to take 
the risk?” His words were firm, meas- 
ured. 

“No, not deliberately. I am saying no, 
when that is the hardest word that could 
drop from my lips. You don’t know what 
it means to me—the long prayers that it 
might be otherwise, the yearning to know 
my duty in this thing, the wistful hours I 
shall pass trying to filch a guiding whis- 
per from the wind in the night——” 

“Jean!” 

She shook her head. Her face was 
turned away. “It cannot be—not now, 
not now. It would be as blind for me to 
hope that your love could conquer these 
obstacles as it would be to hope that this 
little apple tree should blossom with 
roses ! 

“Tf the tree should produce roses, what 
then?” he asked. 

“T would take it as a sign from Provi- 
dence,” she replied. 

It was a little tree, not more than four 
or five years old, whose leaves she was 
crumpling in her hand, a neat, compact 
little bush which Chartran himself had 
given her to plant in the corner of her 
father’s shrub garden. He was looking at 
it intently, as if trying to recall the 
amused smile on her face the evening he 
had brought it to her, and had helped her 
to plant it where it now grew, fresh and 
green, and full of promise. 

“An apple tree!” she had _ exclaimed. 
“Why, what do we want with an apple 
tree” 

“Jean,” he said, coming back to the 
present, “do you believe in signs?” 

“Omens?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“T have never had one—one that was 
distinct. I wish I might have a chance to 
test one—now.” 

Her meaning was plain to him. “Some 
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day, my own,” he said, with feeling, “you 
will have the courage to act according to 
your heart.” And lifting her two hands 
io his lips, he kissed them both and went 
out the garden gate. 

Then followed for Chartran Wonderly 
a ~ear of incessant toil, experiment ; hours 
when he seemed to reach the summit of 
his hopes, only to slip on the ladder, and 
glide down, down into the depths of dis- 
appointment. It takes time to divert 
nature from her true instincts, and the 
months rolled by with sickening fleetness. 
In the fall the fruit that he had relied up- 
on to transform his whole life had grown 
to the verge of perfection. How he 
guarded the five rinening hopes of his life! 
How he tended and cared for that shrub! 
How he sprayed and enriched and pro- 
tected it from the hail and the blight of 
vermin! But he had not counted on the 
most dangerous of all enemies—man, or 
rather the children of men! 

One dav he found four of the priceless 
fruits lying by the roadside in front of a 
neighbor’s house; a little child was nib- 
bling at the green rind of the fifth and 
last! Wonderly was on the point of des- 
pair. How now should he be able to show 
the fruit of the very plants for the sale 
of which he had already entered into nego- 
tiations, for the parent stock of which he 
was to receive a snug sum provided the 
flavor of the fruit proved up to the gigan- 
tic development and beauty of form? He 
gathered up the green fruits, and tried to 
ripen them by artificial heat. But the at- 
.tempt was only a partial success, and es- 
pecially discouraging, because he had 
found, as every horticulturist has learned, 
that hybridizing can be done only through 
the medium of seeds! 

It was one of those turns in luck that 
sometimes come to the man who has never 
known the windfall of good-fortune, that 
sent Wonderly out to the farthest corner 
of his experiment gardens, a week later. 
He did not go to examine any of his prize 
plants; he went to measure a piece of 
ground which he had left untended for 
three years, and which had been used as a 
dumping vround for longer than that. 
Half-smothered with experimental thim- 
ble-berries and the brothers and sisters of 
the same familvy—cloud-berries, raspber- 
ries and black-berries—-he came suddenly 
upon a revelation! A medium-sized shrv' 
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was growing there; a shrub which had 
leaves like the potato, yet with a stem 
so tough and stout as to resemble a tree; 
and, almost hiding the leaves, rich and 
bounteous, hung the ripe, amber-scarlet 
fruit! And yet more blossoms were form- 
ing! 

He plucked one of the ripe temptations. 
He tasted of it. Had he ever known a 
flavor so delicious, so strange and allur- 
ing? It was like the fresh pangence of 
some wild nut, tempered with a nectar of 
the gods! 

He examined the plant critically. Yes, 
it had the aspect of the nightshade family, 
it belonged to the solanum genus. There 
was the ten-lobed spreading-calyx in the 
blossom; the wheel-shaped corolla; the 
short filaments with long anthers, form- 
ing a cone; but especially the two-celled 
ovary, with its very distinct placentae 
bulging out from the partition! 

Wonderly paused long in thought. He 
counted off in his mind all the vegetables 
and fruits about his gardens which be- 
longed to the solanum order; the potato, 
the nightshade, the bitter-sweet, the falon- 
wort—it was none of these; he had ex- 
perimented with all of them. 

Then the light broke over him. In the 
beginning of his experiments he had been 
presented with a handful of seeds by an 
old sailor who said he had gotten them 
from a fruit in the Fiji Islands. Wonderlv 
had planted them in a flower pot, but as 
they did not germinate, he concluded they 
were “dead,” and had tossed them with 
other rubbish into the waste-corner of his 
garden. The seeds of the nightshade fam- 
ily, now he remembered, are very tenacious 
of life, which accounts for the wide dis- 
tribution of the familv over the face of 
the earth; they had come up, and he no 
lonver doubted that the sailor’s gift had 
been the seeds of the borodina, or canni- 
bal-apple of the Pacific Islands, whose 
flowers had been pollenized by some bee 
who had medd!led with the blossoms of a 
fine: specimen of the winter-cherrv in a 
sunnv window in his house! The hybrid- 
ized seeds had dropped from the old plant, 
the dead relics of which bristled up from 
the weeds still, and this cluster of won- 
derful fruit shrubs was the result. 

A week later, Wonderly was hurrying 
up the suburban lane that led to Jean’s 
house. As he walked briskly along, he 
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as reading a very exhaustive Sunday 
newspaper story of the “most important 
discoverv in horticultural research made 
in the last half century! After years of 
study and experiment, a young man suc- 
ceeds in perfecting a delicious fruit which 
is as easy to grow as a tomato vine, and as 
palatable as a rare peach! * * The whole 
steck of this remarkable find has been 
purchased by a rich New York fruit 
grower for $30,000!” 

It was growing dark, so dark that Won- 
derly could read only with difficulty as he 
stumbled along. But it was not too dark 
for him to notice, just as he went into the 
rear gate to Jean’s garden, a most unusual 
sight! He was interrupted just then by 
the girl herself. 

It was plain she had not yet read of his 
good fortune. He had kept it a tight se- 
cret till it had been flashed simultaneously 
over the country. He was glad that she 
had not yet seen the story of his success. 

“Jean,” he said, “do you still believe in 
omens ?” 

“Why so i 

He took her hand, and without a word, 
led her to the young apple tree. 

A dozen—an even dozen—full-blown 
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roses were blooming upon the branches of 
the apple tree! 

She caught her breath. To him this was 
a simple thing; to her it was the finger of 
fate, deciding her life for her. “It wouid 
not have taken this to decide for me-—to- 
night,” she said, with an effort. “I have 
learned that love cannot,be measured, de- 
veloped or controlled bv these dumb signs. 
Hereafter I shall brave all—to help you.” 

“It’s not help so much I need, my girl, 
but somebody to share the fruits of my 
patience.” He pulled the paper from his 
pocket, and held a match to the headlines 
while she read them. 

“And you kept all this from me?” she 
said, reprovingly. 

“Certainly ; I was waiting for the apple 
tree to grow roses, and simplify matters.” 

“As if you ever believed that it would!” 

And to this day he has never enlight- 
ened her; but now that she is so closely 
connected with his interest in new fruits 
and rare flowers, she has learned to know 
that the apple and the rose belong to the 
same family 

“And what was to prevent him from 
making roses grow on that apple tree?” 
she often muses to herself. “The rogue!” 











The Fruit Blossoms 


BY EVA E. STAHL 


That morn ten billion captives freed, 





Gave waiting branches promised meed. 
Wind-rocked, sun-kissed the legions throve; 
Their banners o’er the hills unrolled, 
Abundant harvest days foretold. 
Their incense wreathed and filled the air 
With wine ambrosial, east and west— 
Reached heights by redwoods still caressed. 


And then Love whispered to the throng. 
I heard his song. 
The Santa Clara fields of snow. 


I looked, and lo! 








The making of a complicated design. 





Filigree Workers of the Southwest 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


W “ison the precious metals 
“grow,” as it were, it is only 
natural that craftsmen should 


attain extraordinary skill in working 
them. Accordingly, it excites but little 
surprise that the goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths of the Southwest display an origi- 
nality of design and a deftness of execu- 
tion that the most skilled workmen of 
Eastern cities cannot approach—at least 
in lines that depend wi: lly upon manual 
dexterity and delicacy of manipulation, 
rather than upon machinery and technical 
knowledge. An Indian of Sandia, Jemez 
or Zia, in New Mexico, can take a piece 
of silver, and with but a hammer and 
a couple of dies pound it out upon the 
hard-baked earthen floor of his ’dobe into 
a bracelet or saddle ornament that would 
be no discredit to many a silversmith who 
has served a long apprenticeship and who 
considers himself an expert in his line. 
On a somewhat higher plane in the pro- 
fession is the Mexican filigree worker, 


who with too!s but little more elaborate, 


will draw the ductile metals into filiments 
almost as fine as cobwebs, and weave them 
into artistic fabrics finer than any laces 
that ever came from the looms of Cluny 
or Valenciennes, and sc perfect that a 
microscope is needed to detect a flaw. 
The art of the filigree worker is almost 
as old as history. It was practiced by the 
jewelers of ancient Hgypt before the time 
of Moses. Like most of the fine arts, it 
reached its greatest perfection among the 
old Greeks, whose workmanship has never 
beea equaled in modern times. At the 
present time it is practiced most exten- 
sively in Malta, India, Genoa, Tuscany, 
the Ionian Islands, parts of Turkey, 
Mexico and New Mexico. It came to the 
Western Hcmisphere from Spain, in the 
days of the Conquisadores. Farther back 
than that, the Spaniards learned it from 
the Moors, who took it with them from 
Arabia. In Old and New Mexico, how- 
ever, this art, though inferior to that of 
the Italians and modern Greeks, has 
reached a perfection never attained by the 
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Polishing. 


Moors or Spaniards—borrowing from the 
aboriginal Americans a barbaric freedom 
and originality that the workmanship of 
both the Castilians and the Orientals 
lacked. 

The filigree workers obtain their ma- 
terials from many sources. Whenever pos- 
sible, they prefer to obtain their gold by 
melting down broken, defaced or out-of- 
fashion jewelry—the “old gold” of less 
shoddy days than these. Sometimes they 
purchase both gold and silver direct from 
the refiners of precious metals. Old coins 
are also particularly desirable, containing 
less alloy than the output of modern 
mints, and being, therefore, more ductile 
and more easily worked. A favorite 
source of supply for the filigree workers 
of New Mexico is the old church of San 
Lorenzo, in the Mexican State of Sonora, 
“hout ten miles from E] Paso. For hun- 
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dreds of miles around, on both sides of 
the international boundary line, both 
Mexicans and Indians entertain the most 
profound and abiding faith in the miracle- 
working powers of the Saint, and of his 
agents, the priests in the little church. If 
any one has a broken arm, a crippled leg, 
a failing eye, or any other physical infir- 
mity, he moulds a miniature replica of 
the affected organ in gold or silver, ac- 
cording to his means; makes a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of San Lorenzo, hangs his 
offering upon the image of the Saint, re- 
ceives the blessing of the priests, and goes 
on his way rejoicing in the confident be- 
lief that a cure will be wrought in due 
time. Consequently, the image of the 
good Saint is at all times literally bur- 
dened with the quaintly moulded forms 
of arms, hands, feet, legs, ears, eyes and 
other human organs in gold and silver. 
From time to time, the priests remove a 
portion of the offerings to make room for 
others, and the ones removed are then sold 
to the filigree jewelers, or to any one else 
wishing to purchase. Peddlers frequent- 
ly canvas the filigree manufacturing trade, 
selling tools and implements, old gold 
and silver, stones for sets, and other sup- 
plies for the trade. For the sets used in 
swastikas, pins, ear-rings and other gew- 
gaws, the turquoise is the most popular 
stone. The turquoise is found near Los 
Cerillos, in the Burro Mountains, at old 
Hachiti, and in the Jarilla Mountains— 
all in New Mexico, which contains the 
richest turquoise mines, yielding the most 
perfect gems in the world. Garnets, to- 
paz, quartz, crystals and many other semi- 
precious stones found in New Mexico and 
Arizona are used extensively, and seed 
pearls are brought from the pearl fisher- 
ies of the Gulf of California for the same 
purpose. 

There is no more fascinating way of 
passing an idle hour than in watching the 
deft-fingered Mexican craftsmen trans- 
forming some votive offering brought 
from the shrine of good old San Lorenzo 
into a bracelet, a brooch, or some other 
frivolous article of personal adornment. 
Somehow it seems like a breach of faith, 
bordering on sacrilege, to prostitute to 
the service of Baal the humble gifts con- 
secrated in all sincerity of faith to the 
service of heaven. The first step in pre- 
paration for the actual work of manufac- 
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ture is to melt the metal in a small cru- 
cible, and then pour it into a mould, or 
casting iron, forming ingots about as 
long as a lead pencil, and perhaps half as 
thick. These are next passed through a 
graduated series of hand rolls, each 
pressing them a little smaller in diame- 
ter, with consequent gain in length, until 
they become slender wires, either round 
or square as desired. For the finest 
grade of work, the wires are drawn out 
into slender filiments almost as fine as 
cobwebs. Two of these filiments are 
twisted together, and the jeweler is then 
ready to begin the construction of the 
particular article he has in mind. No 
pattern is used, and no tools but tiny 
tweezers and a blow pipe. With these, 
the most intricate and elaborate designs 
are worked out, with astonishing speed 
and facility. With the blow-pipe, a little 
borax, and some gold and silver solder, 
joints are made that the unaided eye can 
hardly detect. In most conventional de- 
signs, the delicate wire tracery that com- 
poses the body of the figures is enclosed 
and protected by a frame-work of heavier 
wire, giving the requisite strength and 
rigidity. 

In addition to this delicate tracery that 
forms the body of filigree work, some of 
the craftsmen of the Southwest have mas- 
tered the old Greek art of encrusting sur- 
faces with minute granules, almost as 
fine as hoar frost; but the manner in 
which thi is done is a carefully guarded 
secret of the ©. Larger grains, like 
minute jewels, are sometimes sprinkled 
over plain surfaces, or are placed in posi- 
tions that would naturally be occupied by 
sets of gem stones. In the frosting of 
surfaces by means of these minute gran- 
ules, the workmen of both old and new 
Mexico are far inferior to the old Greek 
craftsmen, and to their most ardent mod- 
ern successors in Italy and the Ionian 
Islands; but in the manipulation of the 
wire threads the Mexicans have no super- 
iors. They are trained to the craft al- 
most from infancy, taking to it with a 
facility that seems instinctive. As some 
of the families of the Southwest have fol- 
lowed the making of filigree jewelry for 
hundreds of years, it seems only natural 
to attribute some degree of the skill of 
the workmen of the present generation to 
heredity. 
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Like everything else, filigree jewelry is 
subject to the fads and caprices of fash- 
ion. Just now this class of work is en- 
joying hitherto undreamed-of popularity 
in the East, and tourists are buying with 
an avidity that carries joy to the hearts, 
and money to the pocketbooks, of the fili- 
gree workers. ‘The most popular design 
at the moment is the swastika—known 
also as the Japanese lucky cross, or the 
Indian good luck charm. This is the old- 
est and most universal of all known sym- 
bols, and in all ages and among all peo- 
ples has been credited with talismanic 
powers for bestowing good luck and good 
fortune upon its wearer. It has been dug 
out of the ruins of ancient Greece, found 
entombed with the mummies of Egypt’s 
pyramids, discovered among the relics of 
the Mound Builders of the Ohio Valley, 
and may be seen carved upon the rocky 
walls of the pre-historic Cliff Dwellings. 





Melting the gold and casting the ingots. 
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It is woven by the Navajos into their 
blankets, and by the Pimas into their 
baskets; painted by the Pueblos on their 
pottery, carved on the pagan gods of 
China, Thibet and India; and is wor- 
shiped by the blacks of Ashantee and the 
aborigines of Peru. The “New Thought” 
cult has given it a tremendous vogue in 
America, even among multitudes who 
know little and care less about “New 
Thought” or any other kind of thought. 
The oddity of the design has captivated 
the popular fancy. Of course, the swas- 
tika is made of every conceivable material, 
but its most popular form is in gold or 
silver filigree, with a tiny turquoise set 
in the center. These emblems are now 
being manufactured by the Mexican fili- 


gree workers literally by thousands. Fili- 
gree butterflies, fans, forget-me-nots, pan- 
sies, birds, hearts, crosses and other arti- 
cles impossible of enumeration are made 
to answer as stick-pins, brooches, scarf- 
pins, belt buckles, ear-rings and for other 
purposes. Bracelets made of a string of 
hearts, crosses, pansies, bow-knots or 
swastikas, are very popular, as also are 
hat-pins, combs, hair ornaments, and a 
thousand other articles that no one but a 
woman could name. For those whose 
taste runs to the bizarre and fantastic are 
tiny toads, lizards, centipedes, scorpions. 
tarantulas, snakes, cats, coyotes and bur- 
ros. In fact, any well-stocked shop in the 
Southwest can supply any taste and meet 
the conditions of any pocketbook. 





Heaping Coals of Fire 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Love loosed the bands that bound a host; 

A lark up-soared, sweet-singing from the grass, 
And while I watched him from my window placc, 
Love sauntered by, the radiant of face, 

Leaving his sunny image in the glass. 


Love spied me then. He prayed for rest before 
My little house. I did not take him in— 
Yet, all-forgiving of the slight and sin, 

He set a rose at my denying door! 


New pilgrims came and went; I scarcely gave 
A genial thought to Love that knocked in vain, 
His smiling image in the window-pane, 

His rose that twined about the architrave. 


Now gone are Pride and Youth forevermore, 
Beauty and Joy—the guests that used to pass— 
All but the sunshine on my window glass, 

And the sweet rose that blossoms at my door! 








A Conservative Triumph 


BY CAROLINE LADD CREW 


E should be glad to have such 

V V pieces of furniture as would 

contribute to a home-like at- 

mosphere,” the letter of the 
Rev. Ezra Cooch ended—“rocking chairs 
or couches which the family no longer 
need would be especially welcome.” 

The Rev. Ezra Cooch, president of a de- 
nominational seminary for young women, 
lived in a neighboring town, and wrote in 
behalf of the restoration of a dormitory 
which had recently been injured by fire. 
The appeal stirred my imagination more 
readily than letters of solicitation usually 
did. Not that I had any particular en- 
thusiasm for the institution, nor was there 
anything ingratiating in the form of the 
appeal, but its coming was at once timely 
and helpful, for it suggested an immedi- 
ate opportunity to dispose of certain 
household properties that had long been 
a burden to me. 

When Alexander and I had gone to 
housekeeping twenty-five years before, it 
had been no part of our plan to furnish 
with pieces that “would last a century.” 
We bought merely a temporary outfit, 
which, we never doubted, prosperous days 
would enable us to replace with something 
more worthy. Our belief was not belied, 
and our possessions grew with the years. 
In consequence, there came a time when, 
instead of sighing over our too bare walls 
and our too scant furnishing, I deplored 
the care of superfluous chattels. Instinct 
told me that the pleasing effect of a room 
depends not so much upon what is put in- 
to it, as upon what is not put into it, and 
I knew that the tasteless furniture of the 
preceding generation could never minis- 
ter to the pride of life. ' 

Accordingly, it was with much inward 
contentment that I now took a mental! in- 
ventory of such pieces of furniture as 
seemed to have touched the nadir of their 
usefulness. Instantly there came to my 
mind our first dining-room table, with its 
walnut extension top; the big cane-seated 
rocking chair in the library, and in what 


was once the nursery, the painted bed- 
stead still gay with morning _ glories 
against a gray background. How I would 
rejoice in the passing of all these impedia- 
menta ! 

I waited until evening, when the family 
were together in the library to unfold my 
dual scheme of utility and charity. But 
in the process of elaborating it, I suddenly 
became conscious of an unreasonable feel- 
ing of regret in the matter. A sudden 
under-current of sentiment seemed to tow 
me away from my purpose, and I felt a 
rush of affection for those old pieces 
which were now a part of my poor but 
happy past. 

However, I refused to palter with any 
such emotion, and confidently presented 
the folly of holding on to unsteady tables, 
ridiculous chairs and wheezy clocks; then 
I touched lightly upon the service they 
might be to the unfortunate school. My 
secret sense of faintheartedness served 
only to aggravate my show of enthusiasm. 
But when I paused from the effort to veil 
the whole action in a mist of expediency, 
a look of disfavor read itself in the faces 
of my family. I saw that the effect of 
my words had been to stir old emotions 
and to turn the mind into other channels. 

“But, mother,” cried my imaginative 
Rhoda, “you won’t send away the little 
gray bedstead? Why, you used to read me 
to sleep in that!” And then there flashed 
into my mind the thought of the evening 
hours when, seated by the little gray bed, 
I told “just one more story” to eager 
ears, while wide, bright eyes protested 
they were not the “leastest bit sleepy.” 
And whether it was the monotony of 
“Alice in Wonderland” swimming 
through her pool of tears, or whether the 
bright morning glories had the potency 
of poppies, the white lids closed, and the 
dreams of story faded away into the hap- 
pier dreams of childhood. 

Rhoda’s protest was all that was needed 
for the evocation of a host of memories, 
tinged by old affection ; and reminiscences 
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grew thick. My eldest son, a handsome 
youth of twenty, who affected a fine scorn 
of “mere sentiment,” objected to sending 
away the old dining-room table, with the 
little ledge under it where he used to hide 
his crusts of bread from his father. 

Witk such rich and strange meanings 
lid the homely and familiar invest itself, 
that the library began to fill with the 
gracious ghostly presences of other days. 
Even the shabby lounge with its covering 
of Brussels carpet took on a new senti- 
mental value. 

In the beginning its rounded surface had 
a bad way of sliding one off to the floor, 
till happily a spring broke and left a com- 
fortable indentation. Here my boys had 
lain under the window during periods of 
measels or broken limbs, and had kicked 
dents during an impatient convalescence ; 
and here, from the sun-flecked page, they 
had made familiars of Robinson Crusoe 
and Don Quixote. 

Once in the idealizing region of senti- 
ment, I began to wonder if I could part 
with my big ungainly sewing-chair. Its 
crochetted tidy and patch-work cushion 
had always given it a particularly domes- 
tic and inviting look, and in this I had 
sat as a young mother to mend little gar- 
ments and to rock my children to sleep. 
And the gay chromo, “Into Mischief,” 
which had always hung in the library, 
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now looked down at me from its accus- 
tomed place through the vista of long 
ago. It was this picture of a small boy 
emptying the contents of the water pit- 
cher into his father’s silk hat that recalled 
the shifting moods of childhood. Undis- 
turbed by its crude coloring, I saw only 
its patent and simple humor, that had 
often coaxed peace back into the heart of 
an aggrieved child. It, too, had caught 
the tender grace of a day that was dead. 

As we sat recalling the years in which 
we had grown older together, the voice of 
expediency had become faint and far; for 
the contemplated assault upon our house- 
hold gods had laid bare an unexpected 
depth of sentiment, and artistic effect had 
become a paltry consideration when viewed 
in the glow of long and happy association. 
With a distinct sense of relief, we decided 
not to disturb the established order of our 
home; we would keep our fool’s paradise 
and regard it with a new and hallowing 
sense of permanency. The light cloud 
which had crossed our sky had, by its lift- 
ing, given new serenity to our heaven. 

On the following day, the Rev. Ezra 
Cooch received a note from Alexander, 
stating that our disused furniture was not 
of a kind suitable for the furnishing of 
a woman’s college, and that he took the 
opportunity to send him a check in its 
place. 
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Chamonix and Mt. Blanc. 
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Across the Mer De 


Glace 


BY FRED GILBERT BLAKESLEE 


O visitor to Switzerland, no matter 
N how pressed for time, should fail to 

visit the little village of Chamonix, 
which nestles at the foot of Mt. Blanc. 
Here one hob-nobs with snow clad peaks 
and from here may be seen to the best 
advantage in all its majestic grandeur, the 
mighty “Monarch of the Alps.” 

Chamonix, which lies at the head of a 
valley of the same name, surrounded by 
snow capped mountains and gigantic gla- 
ciers, is practically a Swiss village al- 
though it is actually situated within the 
borders of France. It is reached by rail 
and diligence from Geneva or by carriage 
over the Tete Noir Pass from Martigny, 
the latter being by far the more impressive 
route. 

From Chamonix, delightful excursions 
may be taken, ranging all the way from 
an hour’s walk to the Cascade de Blaitiere 
to the two days trip required to make the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. Save for the as- 
cent of Mont Blanc, there is no ex- 


eursion from Chamonix which equals 
that made to the Mer de Glace. It is to 
be doubted if anywhere in the world there 
exists a finer day’s outing than that af:- 
forded by this trip to the far famed 
“River of Ice.” 

Leaving his hotel immediately after 
breakfast mounted on a sure footed Al- 
pine mule and accompanied by a trusty 
guide, the traveler soon finds himself as- 
cending a bridle path which goes zig- 
zagging upwards until it is apparently lost 
in the sky. The erade is extremely steep 
and in places the path which is never 
more than three or four feet wide, runs 
along the edge of sheer precipices. If 
ascending and descending tourists happen 
to meet in one of these spots, passing is al- 
ways extremely ticklish business for the 
outside rider. The mountain mules upon 
which the ascent is made are wonderfully 
hardy creatures, and as sure footed as a 
chamois. All their lives are spent in 
climbing up and down steep paths and as 
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a result they have acquired only one 
pace, a sedate walk. This pace they use 
on all occasions and no effort on the part 
of the rider can stir them out of it. Al- 
ways following each other in single file 
is another of their peculiarities. 

A three hours’ ride brings the traveler 
to Montanvert, an eminence several 
thousand feet high from which a grand 
view of the Mer de Glace lying directly 
beneath, is obtained. At Montanvert 
a stop is made for lunch, while the mules 
are put in charge of boys and sent around 
the end of the glacier to await the tour- 
ists on the other side. After an excellent 
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the most thrilling experience of the day is 
before him. Baedeker says with great 
truth that “elderly people, and those sub- 
ject to giddiness are to be dissuaded from 
attempting the Mauvais Pas.” This pass 
is not really a path at all but simply a 
projecting ledge of rock along the face 
of a precipice, helped out here and there 
with some roughly hewn steps. This 


-ledge is hardly wide enough to afford 


more than a precarioyis footing and be- 
neath is a sheer drop of several hundred 
feet. An iron hand-rail is affixed to the 


rock on the inside, but all outside protec- 
tion is most conspicuously absent. 





Valley of Chamonix and Mer de Glace. 


lunch, the amateur mountaineer, having 
provided himself with a spiked alpen- 
stock and woolen socks, (the latter being 
worn over the shoes so as to prevent slip- 
ping) climbs down a rather steep path and 
steps out on to the great Mer de Glace. 
This mighty river of ice, as it is most 
appropriately named, descends from the 
Mt. Blanc chain and is four and a half 
miles long and over a mile broad. To 
cross it, clinibing its ice hills and avoid- 
ing its crevasses, means an hour’s hard 
work, but no one who has ever taken the 
trip ever regrets it. Another half hour 
brings the tourist to the Mauvais Pas and 


Once safely across this perilous place 
the tourist finds himself at the Chapeau, 
a projecting rock which commands an 
excellent view of the glacier and _ the 
valley of Chamonix. After a brief rest, 
the descent commences, the path extending 
along the top of the moraine down 
through pine woods and across mountain 
torrents which are spanned by simple Al- 
pine bridges. 

An hours’ hard walking brings the wear- 
ied traveller to his waiting mule upon 
whose broad back he thankfully climbs 
and who lands him in Chamonix late in 
the afternoon, tired but happy. 








“sjLa Danza” 


BY W. H. NOYES 


She stood upon the polished floor, 
Amid the ballroom’s blaze of light, 
And slowly scanned the maskers o’er 
Who mingled there last night. 


The waltz they played was “Golden Spain,” 
And knighthood was in flower again. 


The Pena’s film her form caressed, 
A damask rose hung o’er her heart, 
Her breast old Moorish laces pressed— 
Her crimson lips apart. 


And then in throbbing minor strain, 
The contra dance began again. 


She held a trinket in her hand, 
A dainty, perfumed, painted thing, 
A heart-shaped fan—yet he would stand 
Who won that prize, a king. 


The waltz they played was “Golden Spain.” 
Doth Cupid string his bow in vain? 


Gay gallants watched, with eager eyes, 
Her roving glance for word or sign, 

Till, with a smile of sweet surprise, 
Her midnight eyes met mine. 


The contra dance they played last night— 
One satin slipper just in sight. 


She waved her fan coquettishly, 

And half inclined her well poised head, 
As, in a tone part coy, part shy, 

“Come, take my heart,” she said. 


The waltz they played was “Golden Spain,” 
A passion-throbbing minor strain. 


How quick the thrilling pulses start! 
She was my own for that brief space— 
Her heart was beating ’gainst my heart, 
Her breath played o’er my face. 


The contra dance they played last night— 
The-dawn broke slowly into light. 


TENVOI. 


Has she who gave forgotten quite 
That measure in a minor strain? 

The contra dance they played last night, 
The waltz was olden, “Golden Spain.” 
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BY J. GORDON SMITH, Author of ‘Tanaka the Coward,” ““The Way of the East,"’ and Other Stories 


éé TOUCH of the tar brush is a poor 
A legacy, but that’s all that’s left 
some of these kids on the coast,” 
said the trapper, waving his arm to indi- 
cate the somnolent village. It was a 
quiet little village for many months of 
the year, when the brown huniers were fol- 
lowing the seal herd and the fishermen 
were spearing salmon at the heads of 
nearby inlets, leaving the women and the 
wrinkled old men to huddle in their blan- 
kets and sit with backs resting against the 
totems or on the fuliginous platform be- 
fore the lodges. These were the months 
when old Mackenzie played solitaire a-top 
of the pork barrel in his store at the edge 
of the village, meanwhile bemoaning the 
quietude of trade, and the missionary, 
who refused to associate with the un-godly 
storekeeper, spent most of his time with 
his books, other than when he made his 
daily visitation to the smoke-filled, fish- 
reeking il'ahees (lodges) of the Haidah. 
But, in the months when the trappers 
came from the woods to barter mink, mar- 
tin, marmot, bear, beaver, and all their 
other peltries for Mackenzie’s silver dol- 
lars; when the schooners came from the 
fog-filled northern sea and the sealers 
journeyed to the cities to bring sewing- 
machines and harmoniums to wondering 
klootchmen who were skeptical of the trav- 
eler’s tales; when fishermen brought 
canoe-loads of sun-dried salmon and boxes 
of that reeking fish-grease which the In- 
dian loves—the months of affluence— 
then the store-keeper emptied his shelves 
at whatever prices his fancy placed upon 
his wares and the tribal Shaman, the 
witch-doctor and sorcerer of the tribe, led 
the potlatch feasts with old-time tribal 
revelry, and the masked dances and all 
those customs, which tradition has not 
forgotten and the laws of the King Geor- 
ges and Boston men have not suppressed, 
made the village hum with native life. 
All these things the Haidahs did for 
six days of those weeks of prosperity when 
the long-rolling waves swept in from the 


grey ocean and the breakers threw spind- 
rift against the water-worn rocks and 
splashed spume over, the bedraggled firs 
of the outer reefs—the breakwater which 
sheltered the lodges on the shingly, log- 
strewn beach. On the seventh day they 
followed the missionary to the little church 
they had builded on the low hill-crest be- 
hind the village. 

Lovers of pomp and circumstance, as 
are all their people, the tribesmen saw in 
the rites taught them by the priest a 
greater scope for ceremony than the time- 
honored potlatch feast, and all those cus- 
toms of which the wrinkled old men told 
them as they gathered about the drift- 
wood fires, or squatted tier on tier on 
the sleeping benches of the larger lodges 
to listen to the story-tellers. So they wel- 
comed the missionary and the rites he 
taught. 

Some. years had passed since duty took 
me to the village in the interest of a pater- 
nal Government and the Indians, but as I 
sat that morning with the trapper, watch- 
ing some half-caste children tripping over 
the beach to the village church, I remem- 
bered what Mackenzie had told me 
about this when I watched a procession 
from the store front. 

“Ah, well, ye maun think I’m preju- 
diced,” he had said, “but it’s no prejudice, 
I tell you. Not that I have anything to 
thank Van Dauden for—far from it. He’s 
worked up the Siwashes against me, and 
if there was any other store within canoe- 
ing distance, 1’d feel it. But it’s not that 
—TI tell you it’s the processions like this 
and all the ceremony that catches them.” 

Years ago it was; but I remember how 
the odd Corpus Christi procession had 
passed me as my canoe was being hauled 
up, and when Mackenzie hud handed me 
his bottle of Scotch—a kindly act when 
one recalls the chill of the mists and the 
cold which permeates the system as one 
cramps hour after hour in his canoe—he 
spoke iconoclastically of the motive which 
impelled the passing throng of Indians. 
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It was a strange parade: a procession of 
several hundreds of half-clad, blanketed 
tribesmen with banners of red flannel, 
patched flags and filched ensigns from 
neighboring wrecks, with many of the 
paraders clad in frayed top-coats—the 
cast-off garments of wandering loggers 
and fur-buyers—and some wearing bright 
scarlet tunics and other uniforms that 
had come through devious channels from 
some far-away over-sea barrack. All were 
led by the tribal singers with the skin 
drums that had oft thrummed to give 
rhythm for the Shaman dance. It was a 
march of incongruities that elsewhere 
would have been laughable. The proces- 
sionists had all seemed so intent, so ear- 
nest, though, that I had doubted the store- 
keeper when he said it was solely for the 
pomp attached to the rite that the natives 
had assembled. 

And then we had forgotten. With the 
passing of the last of the paraders—he 
with the old halberd that some forgotten 
Spanish navigator must have left when on 
one of those early voyages of discovery— 
and the dying of the echo of the now faint 
thrum of the far-away drums, we had 
started to talk of the world, of the happen- 
ings in the seven seas and the lands which 
bounded them, of all that memory held 
of the things that had befallen since I 
made my previous visit of inspection the 
year before, as ordained by a paternal 
Government. 

“And Von Dauden doesn’t come over to 
pass the time o’ day, eh, Mac?” I asked, 
after my budget of news had been ex- 
hausted and we were back in the living 
room behind the store. “What’s the trou- 
ble—the woman ?” 

“No, it’s no the woman,” replied the 
Scotchman, with a very evident touch of 
sadness in his voice; “it’s the wean.” 

My thoughts flew back to the day when 
we had sat on a log at the edge of the 
tide a year before tossing pebbles aimless- 
ly into the ebbing rollers. Perhaps his 
memory, too, had reverted to that time 
when he had talked of the woes that con- 
fronted the half-breed. How cynically 
the storekeeper had told me of the trou- 
bles that befell the young woman—the 
man did not suffer the same—who was 
not of the tribe and not of the white peo- 
ple, and I had told him of half-breeds I 
had known, of gir)s who had been taught 
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the ways of the white people at coast 
schools, only to go back to the, fish- 
scented, smoke-fogged lodges with a deep 
disgust of the life that gnawed into their 
very souls until, pining for the unattain- 
able, they died. And Mackenzie, himself, 
was leaving a hostage to the future. 

A laughing little blue-eyed tot, with 
the clear eyes of her father and_ the 
straight raven-black hair, puffed cheeks, 
and dark skin of her mother, she lay cud- 
dled in the cushioned bearskins of her 
home-made cradle, and Lizzie, proud as 
any Madonna, sat with her naked foot on 
the rocker crooning some old tribal chant 
to the child. 

Lizzie—she had almost forgotten her 
tribal name—had been bought during a 
potlatch a few years before for a handful 
of Hudson’s Bay blankets, greasy and 
filthy, but still legal tender in the village. 
Black-haired, thick-lipped, brown and as 
uncouth as all her people, she seemed so 
unattractive to me, but, as ‘the store- 
keeper explained when I first saw her 
dusting the little group of books in the 
book case, that had been a soap box—the 
totems of the white man, as Lizzie had 
explained to her wondering relations—a 
man does get lonely, and a woman’s a 
woman, even if she is brown. What dif- 
ference did it make to a man Who was 
hidden away in the stepping-off place of 
the world, anyhow? he had said. A man 
forgotten by his friends, and alone—all 
alone. So he had talked—telling the 
same story I had heard with variations in 
many villages. 

Two years afterward I received a letter 
from Father Von Dauden, which told of 
the destruction of Mackenzie’s store by 
fire and of the escape of the woman and 
child, but Mackenzie was missing. No 
trace of him was found, but stories were 
current that he had stolen the sloop of 
a fur-buyer; at all events, the fur-buyer 
reported the loss of his sloop un the night 
of the fire. Lizzie, the priest told me, 
had mourned her missing master for 
three weeks, and then married Domase, 
the hunter. 

* * * * 

As the trapper said, a touch of the tar 
brush was a poor legacy. 

“Maybe you know little Lizzie Mac- 
kenzie, whose father disappeared eighteen 
years ago,” said the trapper, as he 
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browned a pan of dough at the fire in 
front of his tent. “She’s coming back 
from the Holy City’s missionary school in 
a few days, and her mother’s been back in 
the tribe since she was a year-old baby.” 

It would not be a pleasant home-com- 
ing for the girl. I knew that much by 
other homecomings I had seen. The ul- 
tra-cleanly life of the school and the edu- 
cation which made the girl fit to take her 
place in any society, was not such as would 
allow her to return without great pain to 
a filthy, smoke-reeking lodge with hard 
pan for floor, rough-hewn planks, not 
meeting within an inch at the sides, and 
the only furniture, or pretense thereat, a 
rough-built sleeping bench which was 
built at the four sides of the lodge. The 
tubercular natives, unclean and careless 
of habit, sitting about a fire of drift-wood 
in a pot hole at the center of the hard pan 
of the lodge floor, with smoke ever reek- 
ing about them, would be companions 
such as would make life unbearable to 
the young girl who played the harmonium 
each Sunday at the church of the Holy 
City. 

“So you knew Lizzie Mackenzie, eh?” 
asked the trapper; “maybe you knew her 
mother. She married a Siwash native- 
fashion after Mackenzie left, and sent the 
girl, a kid then, to the missionaries at the 
Holy City. She might have stayed with 
the church crowd and been half-civilized 
anyhow, if the priest had married them—- 
but he refused and she went back to the 
rancherie.” 

“Do you know her?” I asked. 

“Know her!” the old man replied, with 
a chug at his cold pipe. “Lizzie Macken- 
zie’s mother had the swellest Siwash mar- 
riage ever heard of in these parts. I’1I tell 
you about it. She was proud that day 
in new beaded blankets she soon  ex- 
changed for the clothes Mackenzie had 
given her, and her father had hung gar- 
lands of medicine bark, which he bought 
from the Shaman, about her neck. She 
was happy then with the knowledge that 
many bearskins, each a seasoned skin that 
was worth many blankets and _ valued 
equally with many coppers, had been paid 
for her. Like any woman of the beach, 
she prided herself on the fact that her 
purchase price was large, even in the vil- 
lage of the Haidahs, where women were 
not held cheap. Domase, her man, was 
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a good hunter. All day she had sat with 
the women of the tribe on the fish-drying 
platforms at the sea’s edge potlatching 
gifts of broken crockery, giving chipped 
cups and saucers that had been rescued 
from the ruins of the burned store, to the 
women; she was holding an ante-nuptial 
celebration, as it were. 

“Meanwhile, Domase danced with the 
Shaman in the big mid-winter dance- 
house, where singers, who were paid two 
blankets each for doing so, made songs to 
tell of his ski!l with the spear and the 
fire-stick of the King Georges. Friends of 
the hunter scrambled for blankets that he 
threw to them from a rafter as gifts to 
mark his ‘klosh tum-tum (his good heart.) 
At night, when women came from the 
clam beds with baskets filled with shell 
fish, hunters brought whale blubber and 
seal-meat from the lodges, and women 
heaped high driftwood logs on a great 
beach fire friends of Domase brought from 
his lodge a pile of furs and piled them on 
the beach before the assembled people. 

“Tt was a strange ceremony, this mar- 
riage beneath the stars in the oasis of 
light made by the drift-wood fire. Be- 
fore the leaping blaze stood the Shaman, 
and his brown face, daubed with red and 
yellow ochre, was glistening. A wreath 
of tan-bark was twined about his forehead 
and frayed shreds fell twining with his 
long raven-black hair. A loosely-hung 
mantle curiously beaded and painted— 
the Shaman mantle which had belonged to 
a generation of medicine men of the Hai- 
dahs—dangled from well oiled shoulders 
that shone in the fire-light with the sheen 
of polished bronze, and his glistening legs 
held many ringlets of bear-claws similar 
to those twined about his arms. Beside 
the medicine man was old Lashgeek, his 
bent body hidden in a greasy blanket, 
waiting until his daughter came with her 
women. Behind the two was piled the furs 
friends of Domase had brought from the 
lodge of the hunter. Circled about, with 
a sheen on their brown bodies and their 
bronzed faces aglow, were the tribes-peo- 
ple. 

“T was there with them. Faint, like a 
murmur, we heard the roll of a muffled 
drum. Faintly, we heard a chant. It 
was the shrill song of the women who 
were still a long way off, but the quick- 
eared indians heard it from behind the 
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clustered lodges, silhouetted gloomily in 
the blue-black of the night. 

*“*They woman, Domase,’ shouted an 
old klootchman. Then the throng took 
up the cry: “he woman comes.’ 

“Louder was the chant. Skin drums 
thrummed evenly with growing sound, 
and, with an animal-like cry, dancers 
sprang into the glare of the circle about 
the fire. With great masks of wood and 
feathers, fathioned most strangely, hid- 
ing their heads and cloaks of skins and 
furs the leggings of furs and feathers hid- 
ing everything but their bare feet, the 
dancers sprang about with excited shriek- 
ings. Tribesmen broke sticks from the 
drift among which they sat and beat an 
even time on a cedar board before them 
in keeping with the guttural chant and 
the roll of the drums, which, varied with 
the clatter of stone-filled medicine-rattles, 
accompanied the strange dance. With 
increasing rapidity the dancers hopped 
and jumped, ran and sprang, about the 
circle, swinging their arms and shrieking 
and imitating animal calls, until, ex- 
hausted, they sank down in their places 
as the sticks clattered on the boards for 
the last time and the even chant closed 
with a jerk. 

“The singing of the women, muffled be- 
hind the lodge of Lashgeek, seemed still 
distant when the chief arose from the 
broken soap box which made him an em- 
bryo throne; the dancers had finished 
their swaying ceremonial dances, and the 
gathered tribesmen were jabbering excit- 
edly. 

“ “Hold, peace all,’ shouted the wrinkled 
old chief; ‘hold, peace; the Shaman will 
speak.’ 

“With outstretched arms and bear claws 
that dangled and rattled uncannily, the 
Shaman told of the prowess of Domase, 
telling of great hunts, and thinking mean- 
while of the levy he intended to make on 
the furs of the hunter. As the Shaman 
spoke—the messengers had. timed the 
coming well—the woman and her follow- 
ing came into the open space, the hunter 
stepping out to meet her. She danced 
with due ceremony toward him, and sank 
at his feet. Domase took her by the hand, 
while his friends gathered up the furs and 
carried them in heaping arm-loads to the 
house of Lashgeek to make payment for 
the daughter. The Shaman followed with 
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the marriage pillow, and behind him went 
the hunter and his bride, with the tribes- 
people trooping behind to the big lodge 
where men fought for places on the sleep- 
ing benches because of the feast that was 
to follow. 

“There was little sleep for me that 
night, for the Haidahs made merry until 
dawn. At daylight, some fishermen found 
the carcase of a whale, and with the rush 
of the departing flotilla of canoes going to 
tow the derelict- to the village, the tribe 
forgot Domase and his marriage in the 
light of the new excitement.” 

* * * * 

The toot of a steamer’s whistle awoke 
me in the early morning, a gray morning 
with a fog-cloud curtaining the blue hills 
and showing the pines and the lodges 
in the foreground in a haze. The shin- 
gle glistened with the heavy dew. 

At the cannery and little settlement 
about half a mile from the village tiie 
monthly coming of the steamer was an 
event comparable only with Christmas day 
and the Fourth oi July—and Von Dauden 
roused me to accompany him t» the 
wharf. 

All the village and the settlement was 
there. The steamer had moored at the 
rickety wharf, and while the purser went 
to the store for the mail and the deck 
hands lifted a few cases of provisions from 
the steamer, long-booted timber cruisers, 
prospectors with corduroy trousers tucked 
in their boot-tops, and others, scrambled 
on shoxe to stroll about aimlessly. The 
white coated waiters were lugging a port- 
manteau and bulging svit case over the 
plank, and behind them was a young wo- 
man clad in a neat tailor made suit and 
with a dainty straw sailor hat jauntily 
tilted. She was swarthy as an Italian, 
and with the lighter eyes of the Saxon. 
Behind her came a young man, with curly 
brown hair breaking from under his cap 
carelessly placed on his head; his hands 
were thrust into trousers’ pockets, and 
his coat corners were upturned thereby ; he 
was chatting briskly with the young wo- 
man. 

“Of-course, if you say otherwise, I can 
do nothing,” he said; “but I would like 
to aid you.” 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Arthur,” she replied. 
“T’m sure you’ve been very kind, but I’m 
expecting my mother.” 
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The captain of the steamer leaned for- 
ward on the bridge rail and pulled the 
whistle cord jerkily: “All aboard,” he 
shouted. 

“Well, Miss Mackenzie, I must say au 
revoir; I will not say good-bye, for I as- 
sure you I’ll not be content with the re- 
fusal now. I'll come again to renew my 
suit; just now ‘Auf Wiedersen.’ ” 

The waiters dropped the baggage on the 
wharf. The girl turned to them with a 
choking sensation in her throat. She re- 
covered quickly, and turned to wish her 
companion good-bye. She stepped for- 
ward to him with out-stretched hand: “Oh, 
Clifford,” she almost moaned, “if I 
thought——” 

“Thought what, dear!” said the young 
man, expectantly. 

“Better get on board there, young man, 
if you’re going with us,” shouted the mate, 
while deck hands began to loosen the 
gang-way. 

* * * * 

From among the waiting crowd of na- 
tives, a wrinkled woman, portly and flabby 
with a blanket wrapped about her body 
and her feet bare, stepped toward the girl. 
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“T.izzie!” gasped the native woman. 

“Mother!” sobbed the girl, and then she 
sank down on her portmanteau and cried 
as if her heart would break. 

The young man turned from her quick- 
ly and sprang over the rail. “Siwash, 
pure Siwash!” he whispered. ‘Good 
suit; just now ‘Auf Wiedersen,’ my fair 
one.” 

As the steamer backed from the wharf 
and sheered into the stream, the Indian 
woman stroked the clear skin of her 
daughter’s hand. Inert, the girl shrank 
down oh her bags. She started to drag 
her hand away, then she stopped, wiped 
her eyes ard rose to her feet. The Indian 
woman was standing, staring with glisten- 
ing eyes, full of pride. The young girl 
looked at the glinting eyes, and she threw 
herself forward and let her head fall on 
the ample shoulders of the older woman. 

“Mother!” she sobbed. “Oh, mother!” 

* * * * 


From the doorway of the smoky lodge, 
filthy and uninviting, she stood, watching 
the smoke of the steamer curl from behind 
the distant cape, and then she gave her 
hand to the waiting woman—her mother. 
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BY RACPH L. HARMON 


A glowing flame beneath the limpid wave! 

A moving flame that ever lambent beams, 

With wavering darts of red and golden gleams, 
Unquenched, tho’ plunged in water-filled cave, 


As blaze of sun! Ascending sheen of moon, 
New silvering from the kelp in nether night, 
Yet brilliant as the winnowed cloud’s clear white 
When balanced in the sky at height of noon. 


Fine as the mist-hung webs at breathless morn, 
That spiders in the dewy summer spin, 
Droop pendant shreds of languid, swaying lace, 
That crystal roofs of ocean halls adorn, 
As rich and rare as Eastern traders win, 
And draped ’mid scenes of wondrous fairer grace. 
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Krom a ‘°° Shut-lm’s” Window 


BY “JAC” LOWELL, Author of “Love's Easter Message,"’ Etc. 


Each day I lie within this upper room, 
This room, whose ev’ry-inch is known to me, 
For here, from dawn to evening’s growing gloom, 
Perforce I stay, to suffer, sleep and see. 


There was a time, when first this cross was mine, 
That I would only moan and strive to toss, 

And vow that ne’er a ray of light could shine 
To help me bear the joys which I have lost. 


But after days and days there came an eve 

Which served to change my sick and stubborn will, 
Which brings a balm for ev’ry hour I grieve, 

And pleasures deep for times when pain ie still. 


This bed of mine between two windows stands; 
I face the glowing East, behind me lie 

The beauties of those fair and famous lands, 
Which sun themselves beneath the Western sky. 


The East or West had been as naught to me, 
But on that eve, as from a dream I woke, 
A sight as fair as mortal eyes can see, 
Upon my dulled and weary vision broke. 


Kind hands had hung a mirror on my wall, 
In such a space that there before me shone 
The scene which comes ere dusky night lets fall 
Its star-gemmed curtains over Daylight’s throne. 


The sky beyond the rugged hillock’s crest 
Was golden-hued and barred with pink and red, 
Wide-barred, as though the portals of the West 
Would guard in state the sun’s cloud-pillowed bed. 
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And, ah! the lovely tints of green and rose 

Which merged and mingled with the sunset’s gleam! 
In sheer delight I let my eyelids close, 

And saw the scene again, within my dream. 


I dreamed and dreamed, and when I woke again 
’Twas break of day; the mirror’s view was gone, 
But, lo! from out my eastward window’s pane 
I caught the gentle glory of the dawn. 


How sweet a sight it was! My eyes grew wet 
Av thought that I, shut in from all the world, 
Could still behold the gem of beauty set 
Where night’s dark flag from morning’s sky is furled. 


And since that eve and that undying morn, 
My life has known a new and perfect peace, 
For then in me a gratitude was born, 
Which through my days to come can never cease. 


Each day begins for me when dawn begins, 
When rosy lights precede the lurid sun; 

And when the Western gate its pilgrim wins, ; 
Tis then, and not till then, my day is done. i 


And think you, friend, that human eyes can tire 
Of sunrise scenes and sunset scenes? Not so. 
There is no sameness there; each dav’s fair fire 
Displays some new delight, some grander glow. 


I cannot see the birds, the grass, the trees, 
On seas of grain or foam I cannot look; 
But though deprived of blessings such as these, 

I still can read my sky-emblazoned book. 


And so it seems that if to such as I, 
There comes a joy in living, now and here, 
For ev’ry humen being low or high, 
There must exist some source of faith and cheer! 











Thomas, Jr., and the Pretty Cousin 


A Little Comedy of Calf Love 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


HOMAS, JR., was an Art student 
(first year, hence art capitalized), 
and Thomas, Jr., had a_ pretty 

cousin. 

Now, pretty cousins are delightful 
things to possess, especially when they are 
amiable and bright, but when an impres- 
sionable, a somewhat too impressionable 
young man boards in the same pension 
with one, he is liable to find her as dan- 
gerous as delightful, and when in addi- 
tion they are studying complementary 
arts, painting and music, far from home 
in a provincial German city, material for 
a love tale is at hand. 

Thus it came about that Thomas, Jr., 
found himself growing more and more at- 
tached to this delightfully dangerous 
young lady, for to the youth of eighteen 
a girl of twenty-eight is young, quite 
young enough to be captivating, while old 
enough to converse seriously on questions 
of art, social reforms, heredity and the re- 
maining problems hitherto unsolved, 
which youth settles with no uncertainty. 

Perhaps it was for the same reasons, 
perhaps from mere cousinly regard, that 
the young lady showed no dissatisfaction 
at his increasing attentiveness. 

It was twilight, early October twilight, 
and Thomas, Jr., was reclining with his 
chair tilted on its back legs and his head 
comfortably reclining against the wall, 
while he gazed at the vaguely seen porce- 
lain stove, tall, white, ghost-like in the ob- 
scurity of the opposite corner. He was 
holding some volume or another, Tenny- 
son, doubtless, for he was of an age when 
King Arthur’s overwhelming nobility 
seems natural, and in this he had been 
absorbed until the type blurred before his 
eyes; then, lacking the requisite energy 
for lighting the lamp, and having a su- 
premely comfortable position, he merely 
extended his leg, hooked another chair by 
its leg, and drew it closer for a foot-rest. 
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Being thus luxuriously at ease, he lay 
back and dreamed. 

“Awfully quiet,” he remarked to him- 
self. “Wonder what’s the matter.” Then 
he remembered that about this time his 
pretty cousin was wont to sit at the piano, 
and letting her fingers wander idly over 
the keys, improvise soft, sweet melodies, 
or chords deep and earnest and tender 
that always made him think of home— 
not Lincoln, Nebraska, three blocks east 
of the university building, two-story frame 
house with old-fashioned green shutters 
(that sounds crude), but home, word 
fraught with lonring and memories to one 
who has been abroad for eighteen inter- 
minable months. 

“Poor girl,” he soliloquized, “I guess 
that long-haired professor has her going 
over some Czerny exercise for the six- 
teenth time. Rather inconsiderate of him 
to keep her out so late. What a dear, 
noble-hearted girl she is, and such a tal- 
ent! And I rather think she likes me, 
too. I suppose, though, I ought to quit 
this more than cousinly friendship, be a 
little less attentive, even a little distant, 
for I don’t like the drift of things. 

“Now, look here,” he went on, arguing 
to himself, “whenever she finds an exqui- 
site melody on the piano, she always plavs 
it first to me; whenever the professor tells 
her ‘Not so bad, Fraulein, perhaps we 
make an artist of you yet maybe!’ I am 
the first to hear of her triumph, for it is 
a triumph when a German professor does 
more than grunt disapproval at a begin- 
ner; whenever in her day-dreams (Helen 
is always dreaming these days), she has 
a vision of some noble ideal, some lofty 
thought, it is to me, and no one else, she 
tells it. Now, I don’t remember any other 
girl opening her soul to me like that, not 
even Evelyn. And the inflection of her 
voice when sine calls me a great, awkward 
old fellow or some such masculine diminu- 
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tive, is just like a caress. Mang it all, I 
wish she’d cut it out.” 

Then he laughed aloud at the idea of 
being annoyed because so pretty a girl 
was too affectionate. 

“By Jove, she ts pretty!” he continued 
to himself. “Even in Lincoln among all 
the college girls, she held her own—even 
with Evelyn, but here in Ludwigsruhe 
she appears radiantly beautiful. I guess 
I’m not acclimatized to the placid German 
beauty; coming from Nebraska, I find it 
lacks breeziness. But Helen! I never 
realized how classic her features are until 
I drew her portrait for my exam.; and 
that crown of chestnut hair! and those lus- 
trous, dark eyes under her clean-cut brow! 
No wonder the Academy professors ac- 
cepted my work. Who could fail with 
such a girl for a model? 

*‘How those dapper little officers stare 
when she crosses the plaza, keeping their 
eyes on her a trifle longer than politeness 
admits! But then that’s the way of the 
country ; they mean well enough. I guess 
they know her father could manage to 
support a son-in-law out of his cattle 
business. But how they twirl their little 
upturned mustaches and cock their little 
caps and clank their little sabres all for 
her benefit. Much good it does them! she 
despises them all for insignificant fops; 
she said so herself the other day. I was 
trying to convince her that Lieutenant 
von Bergen is good sort and bright enough 
to be an American, when you once pene- 
trate his military etiquette. But it was 
no use—she despises them all.” 

Then, hearing the dishes rattle in the 
next room, he went in to dinner, and when 
the second course was being removed, 
Helen entered breezily, and tossing her 
furs on the sofa, apologized for being late 
and declared she had an enormous appe- 
tite, all in the same breath. 

Her face was flushed and her eyes very 
bright, for she had been walking briskly 
in the nipping air. Besides that, the pro- 
fessor had again told her, “Not so bad, 
Fraulein!” after examining one of her 
compositions, and though he had at once 
qualified the praise by mentioning that 
after a thorough course in harmony and 
counterpoint she would wonder how she 
could have made such mountains of blun- 
ders in such a mole-hill of a composition, 
she understood that it was his habit to 


thus qualify all praise, and was not cast 
down. 

Indeed, she was overflowing with hap- 
piness despite the fact that the imperti- 
nent Lieutenant von Bergen had met her 
on the plaza and presumed to escort her 
home, urging the dangers of early twi- 
light, and doubtless making his friend- 
ship for Thomas, Jr., an excuse for such 
unheard-of conduct. Thomas, Jr., tried 
in vain to defend this unfortunate youth, 
and blamed himself for not having called 
for her at the Conservatory, but she 
sternly forbade him to neglect his classes 
for her or any other girl, and charged him 
with making politeness an excuse for in- 
dolence, all with so caressing an inflec- 
tion that Thomas, Jr., quite forgot the 
dangerous, and could only think of the 
delightful aspect of having a pretty 
cousin. 

Now, when Thomas, Jr., was alone, he 
knew there was net the slightest danger 
of his falling in love with his cousin 
Helen. Of course not. Evelyn was his 
guiding star, and several other things 
which he intenced to make into a poem 
when he had found all the rhymes. He 
was no butterfly to flit from flower to 
flower, but a castle built upon a crag, or 
something equally solid and _ poetically 
available. 

Evelyn it was whose declaration that 
she could not love a mere idler, a rich 
man’s son, had sent him abroad to study 
the only profession that did not repel 
him. 

She had read this lofty sentiment in 
some magazine story, and repeated it with- 
out aiming at Thomas, Jr., or any one else 
in particular, but as a result, Thomas, 
Sr.. was presently informed by his son 
and heir that the projected course at 
Harvard with post-graduate studies in 
Gottingen and three years foreign travel 
to acquire polish, was not compatible with 
American ideas of independent manhood. 
Thomas, Jr., propesed four years in some 
thorough-going art school, and after that, 
illustrating for a‘living and painting for 
glory. 

As usual, he had his own way. Was he 
not the only son? 

So it was for Evelyn that he had “ex- 
iled himself,” as he put it; for her sake 
he had roused his dreamy, indolent nature 
into action; for her he worked, standing 
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at the easel, until his eyes, back and limbs 
ached. He even began with the drudgery 
of the “antique” class, instead of paying 
to enter some private studio where the 
first steps might be lightened and “fak- 
ing” winked at, and thus carried out his 
strenuous new ideal of hard work to fit 
himself for making a living instead of 
acquiring polish. 

Thomas, Jr., was eighteen years old. I 
mentioned this before, but I might have 
left it-to be inferred from his conduct 
at bed-time after a day of grind. First 
he took from his vest pocket a small, 
leathern photograph case which he stood 
upright like an altar picture on the table 
where lay the Idylls of the King. But 
first he removed from the case holy relics 
as follows: item, a knot of blue and white 
ribbon, class colors which she had vunce 
pinned on his lapel, just for fun, as her 
colors; item, a white silk handkerchief, 


yellowed at the creases; item, two with-. 


ered clematis folded therein, the only 


flowers she had ever given him. All these 


things he looked at one by one, and 
pressed reverently to his lips. All but the 
altar picture, two picnic tintypes of a girl, 
just an every-day, sweet, simple girl, en- 
dowed with the virginal charm of sixteen 
summers; these he looked at longest, but 
touched not at all. That were sacrilege. 
Then he wound his watch and placed 
it on his pillow, where its busy tick-tick- 
ing set the pace for his restless thoughts 
half the night long, counting the moments 
he had spent with her, the walks, the pic- 
nics, the boatings, the bicycle rides along 
a shady road when he had talked of every- 
thing but the love that consumed him, 
and thought of nothing else. And the 
good-bye, one late twilight in August, 
when he saw her for the last time as she 
stood with downcast eyes, her hand in his, 
and listened while he told her once more 
of his plans and hopes and ambitions, all 
but one. Never before had she seemed 
so adorable as at that last moment. Her 
mid-summer dress of shimmery white 
stuff seemed, he thought, like the drooping 
petals of the fleur-de-lis, so pure, so flower 
like, and her soul was the heart of the 
flower clasped in its unfolded petals. 
Her arms, her throat, her shoulders all 
seemed of the same cool, pearly texture 
of the lily, as their whiteness glimmered 
through the muslin. Could he declare 
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his passion to a flower? Could he even 
fall at her feet and kiss the ground she 
had pressed? All he dared was to raise 
stedlthily to his lips the clematis ‘he 
had given him and say once more “Good- 
bye,” his voice choking with the unutter- 
ed words for which she listened. And 
so furiously galloped his ecstasy with the 
tick-ticking of the watch. 

On such a night as this, Thomas, Jr., 
finally kicked off the German feather- 
sacks that his Pensionmutter supplied as 
a bed covering, and sat himself at the 
table, scratching furiously at the draft of 
a letter. Not a love letter, that would be 
folly, for her father, old man Derrick, the 
street contractor, was brutal enough to 
insist on reading her correspondence, with 
jocular remarks at the breakfast table 
when he lighted upon sentimental pas- 
sages. “But just a friendly little note 
can’t do much harm,” quoth Tom, “just 
enough to keep me in her memory, and 
let her know that I am still working for 
the future. And perhaps I may get a line 
of response in spite of her father. I won- 
der if she would dare to write to me 
against his wishes. That would be proof 
enough that she loved me; brought up 
strictly as she is, and worshiping her 
father as I know she does.” 

So he wrote by flickering candle for 
two hours, tearing up three drafts as too 
tender and one as too cold, and finally 
sealing the last in desperation at not be- 
ing able to express himself better. Then 
he opened the envelope to insert a half- 
dozen imperfect quatrains in which the 
stars, the mighty ocean, the Alpine ranges 
and the eagle’s flight all figured in ex- 
pressing phases of his lofty passion, while 
“love” and “dove” were dragged in twice 
for the sake of the rhyme. 

As Tom had once remarked, with the 
happy modesty of youth, if he had not 
chosen to be an artist, he would undoubt- 
ly have been a poet. 

It was only while he was climbing the 
dark, cold stairs on his return from the 
letter box that he wondered with a start 
what her father would say on reading the 
“Lines to the Eyes I Love.” 

The gruff old street contractor, risen 
from the ranks, had decided opinions 
about poetry and such rubbish. 

From the night he wrote the letter, 
Tom’s manner toward the Pretty Cousin 
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changed, and he worked at his charcoal 
studies under high pressure. Helen, he 
thought, became more gentle and seemed 
more beautiful every day. Her eyes, 
usually clear and looking at life with a 
smile, appeared to see nothing around her, 
but shone with a new, strange light; and 
sometimes when she gazed at Thomas, Jr., 
as if she were looking through and be- 
yond him, they assumed a wistful expres- 
sion that almost shook his fidelity to Eve- 
lvn. Then, too, she reddened at nothing, 
even the mention of those absurd tin-sol- 
diers on the plaza, screwing their monocles 
into an eye whenever a pretty face flitted 
by. flushed color to her cheeks. And as 
the. wintry days shortened, and Thomas, 
Jr., again offered to call for her after the 
late class, she emphatically refused, blush- 
ing again. 

“Absolutely ridiculous! athetic, too 
thought Tom. 

Her music became more expressive, and 
all that she played breathed but one pas- 
sion. How that old, square piano would 
follow every mood of its master, now so 
full of delight that the melodies bubbled 
and rippled from its black case like 
springs out of a rock; again sobbing, 
moaning, yearning, like the November 
winds about the eaves, until Thomas, Jr., 
in the other room (he always stayed in 
the other room those evenings), thought 
of his own unrequited iove and his un- 
answered letter, and was remorseful and 
ashamed of being the cause of another’s 
grief. 

In a bare studio, superheated, but seem- 
ing cold in the north light of November, 
Thomas, Jr., was working furiously at 
his charcoal study of a Roman tyrant 
perpetuated in grimy plaster of Paris. He 
was punishing this despot unmercifully 
for his crime against the early Christians 
by perpetrating a likeness that was posi- 
tively fiendish and inhuman. 

Since posting that letter, he had disre- 
garded the pauses for larks and gossip to 
the disgust of the other students and es- 
pecially of the floury and bashful baker’s 
boy who sold him no more “second break- 
fasts” or afternoon “vesperle,” with which 
the German makes out his five meals per 
diem. 

“Hey, Herr Thomas,” called Dietel- 
bach, “you’ll wear out that plaster cast if 
you work at it over hours. Then the acad- 
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emy will make you pay for a new one, not 
so ?” 

“Say, Tom, don’t you know that Nero 
is a Social Democrat and belongs to the 
Models’ Union? We’ll have a strike in 
the ‘antique’ class soon, and all the live 
models will be called out in sympathy.” 
This from Hugendubel, a velveteen-jack- 
eted youth who sang to a guitar at every 
pause, and loafed and smoked all the rest 
of the time. 

But Thomas, Jr., was not to be moved 
from his self-imposed task, and even when 
the baker’s boy appeared balancing on his 
head a large basket full of salty pretzeis, 
cream cakes and fragrant, warm cheese- 
custards, sprinkled with chopped onions, 
he continued rubbing and polishing and 
blackening the features of unhappy Nero. 

“Here, Franzel, as you’re the critic for 
the Tageblatt, just let us know your opin- 
ion of that study of an antique chimney- 
sweep,” said Hugendubel to the boy who 
had bashfully retreated behind the stove. 
“You’re afraid to say how rotten it is 
while the miscreant who fathers it is pres- 
ent? Well, that’s all right; preserve your 
incognito, but I’ll look for your roast in 
the Tageblatt next week.” 

“As you’ve done nothing this semester 
but smoke cigars of cheap shoe-leather, 
you are in fairly good odor with the 
critic,” remarked Thomas, Jr., in labored 
German. “Last term when you kept a 
sketch on the easel, the rest of us were 
forced to smoke all the time to prevent 
our stomachs from being turned. Dietel- 
bach even smoked your old guitar strings 
in his pipe, and the baker’s boy didn’t 
come at all until the art work was re- 
moved. He said it tainted his onion cus- 
tards.” 

With such an able defense, Thomas, Jr., 
proved himself a master of studio repar- 
tee, and was allowed to proceed with his 
work even during progress of that time- 
honored game which consists of tossing 
empty beer bottles from hand to hand, 
at least a dozen to be kept flying at a time 
with the penalty of buying a full bottle 
for the class to punish every clumsy 
player who breaks one. 

At that moment, ponderous steps were 
heard in the hall, and a transformation 
scene followed. Bottles. dropped noise- 
lessly to the floor, pretzels and half-eaten 
cheese cakes vanished into some conven- 
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ient pocket or locker. One or two students 
from the upper class slipped behind a 
screen as the door opened, and the plump 
little professor entered, and tipping his 
hat to his hard-working pupils, said: 
“God’s greeting, gentlemen.” To which 
the chorus responded, “God’s greeting, 
Herr Professor.” 

The conventional idea of an artist’s ap- 
pearance did not fit this distinguished 
painter in any particular. He was fat, 
he was bald, and wore a distressing wig; 
he was watery-eyed and seemed hopelessly 
prosaic from his square-toed boots to his 
over-large derby of many seasons. 

But his criticism of the work, delivered 
in about five minutes to each pupil, was 
right to the point, and when he put his 
hand to the paper, rearranging the fea- 
tures, sharpening an uncertain contour, 
giving transparency to shadows with a 
touch of his fat thumb, the students 
looked on with unfeigned respect. 

“Your nose is too long, Herr Thomas, 
and your two eyes look in two different 
directions, and your face is altogether 
too mushy and black. I think you grind 
without stopping, what? You must take 
your fun sometimes, then you will be 
fresh for hard work. Why, when I was 
studying in this same room we made the 
empty bottles fly, twenty going at a time. 
You see Augustus Caesar in the corner— 
he lacks a nose. Why? Ssh! Never tell 
that I did it with an empty beer bottle. 
peo God be with you, gentlemen—good- 

ay.” 

As they renewed the game so highly 
commended by their preceptor, the stu- 
dents again heard footsteps approaching, 
but this time all -were unmoved, for it was 
the janitor’s shuffling tread. He thrust 
his head into the room, after knocking 
respectfully, and just missed receiving a 
half-eaten pretzel over the left ear. 

“A letter for Herr Thomas,” he an- 
nounced, dodging enother missile, and 
pocketing the five pfennig tip simultane- 
ously. “Danke schon, Her Thomas. Adje 
meine Herren,” and bowed himself out 
hastily as he observed Dietelbach bal- 
ancing an onion custard for a more accu- 
rate throw. : 

Retiring into a corner, Thomas, Jr., 
eagerly tore the cover that held the pre- 
cious note, for he recognized the angu- 
lar, school-girlish handwriting: 


“Lincoln, Nebraska. 
“Dear Tom: 

“Your letter received yesterday, and 
papa insisted on reading it, too. He was 
very much annoyed at what he called sen- 
timental tommyrot. I don’t like to write 
the other things he said about the poetry. 
I think it is lovely. 

“Now, Tom, he doesn’t want us to cor- 
respond, because he says we are too young 
for such nonsense, and besides, he has a” 
prejudice against artists marrying—l 
mean marrying his daughter. So he for- 
bids me to write, and of course I wouldn't 
disobey him. 

“We are to have a candy pull next Sat- 
urday evening. Harry Weston, Will 
Gresham and the Harley boys are to be 
here, and the girls of our set, of course. 


“Your sincere friend, 
“EVELYN MAE DERRYKE. 


““October the twenty-sixth, 
“Nineteen hundred and three. 

“P, S.—Don’t expect any more letters 
and please don’t write any more. Papa 
says calf-love on paper makes him sick. 
Amy Gresham offered me the use of the 
family P. O. box, as she goes for the mail, 
but of course I refused point-blank, ance 
you mustn’t think of such a thing. 


“EVELYN MAE. 


“Pp, P. S.—The box number is 641. 
“B. M. D..” 


Thomas, Jr., turned pale and sick, and 
for a moment everything whirled before 
his eyes; then by a great effort, he com- 
posed himself and changed his dusty 
working jacket for his coat and ulster, 
amid a chorus of astonished “Herr Gott! 
the American stops working already.” 
“He must have the Katzenjammer, nicht 
wah?” “No, it’s a date in the park; 
Those quiet chaps are the worst.” 

With no answer but a slammed door, 
Thomas, Jr., flung out of the studio and 
found his way blindly to the royal gar- 
dens, where he paced back and forth 
along the half-mile bridle path, finding 
it a relief to plough through the frost- 
stiffened leaves. 

His stormy thoughts of her unspeak- 
able frivolity, her fickleness, her timid ac- 
quiescence to old Derryke’s commands, 
carried him away on a4 gale of passionate 
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disgust. Was that the girl he had likened 
to a fleur-de-lis? Heartless, wavering 
coquette! Will Gresham! The Harley 
boys! Old.John Derryke, who called his 
quatrains tommyrot. 

“Yes,” he muttered grimly, as the twi- 
light shaded into night and the sentry 
making his round warned him out before 
gate-closing ; “yes, I will make one heart 
glad to-night. I can learn to love her, in 
time. Helen shall be happy, even if my 
own life is wrecked !” 

It was quite dark when he reached his 
pension. He hurried through the iron 
gate of the courtyard, brushing past a 
tall, grey figure that saluted silently in 
going out. 

At the head of the stairs he found the 
Pretty Cousin standing alone. The red 
light of the candle in its heavy brass 
holder, shone full upon her face, and 
flushed it with charming color, and her 
eyes brightened and darkened with the 
flickering flame. A breeze from _ the 
draughty staircase played with the soft 
little ringlets that lay on her neck. She 
was beautiful, he thought, and her voice 
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as she welcomed him was sweet and 
strangely tremulous. 

He stood breathless for a moment, and 
then said: “My dear girl, I want you to 
be mine—for life.” His voice broke, and 
he could go no further. But she listened 
trembling, and then with a sudden move- 
ment, wrenched her hand from his and 
fled to her room. 

An hour after dinner, as Thomas, Jr., 
was seeking consolation in “Merlin and 
Vivien,” he heard his door open gently 
and some one slipped behind his chair 
and reached a foreign letter over his shoul- 
der. 

As he saw the box number on the upper 
corner, 641, and the angular, school-girl- 
ish handwriting, he started joyfully, and 
tore open the cover. 

Then, as a moment laier, he looked up, 
his face shining with great happiness, he 
met the sorrowful eyes of the Pretty 


Cousin, who said earnestly: “Tom, dear, 
I’m awfully sorry I made you feel bad, 
and I never meant to, believe me, for 
Tom, this very evening I said ‘yes’ to 
your friend, Lieutenant von Bergen.” 

















The road to Spotless Town. 
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3. On the Canal Broek. 





An Hour im the 
Cleanest Towm 
im the World 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


T is the solemn duty of every American 

citizen who would form an unbiased 

opinion of the Dutch peasantry, as 
they were before the tide of summer travel 
regenerated the nation, to visit the town 
of Broek-in-Waterland, the cleanest 
town in the world. 

One hears all manner of fictions in re- 
gard to Broek in advance, of course. 
There are tales of gaily-hued Lilliputian 
houses, re-painted every Autumn; of the 
clinkers or small stones set on edge in 
highway and by-way, and the bounden 
duty of every school-boy of Broek being 
to blow the dust out of the crevices; and, 
further, of the regulation actually en- 
forced some few years ago of forbidding 
the spoking of pipes in the streets, unless 
the bowl be so attached to the stem as to 
prevent the falling of ashes. 

Shoes are never worn inside the houses 
in Broek, and no one may shine, or, 
rather, dust the sabots within five hundred 
yards of the town. The guides will tell 
you that it is the law that the passer-by 
must immediately throw into the canal 
any stray leaf that may have fluttered 
down upon the queen’s highway. Knox 
tells of a traveler who was actually driven 
out of the village for throwing a cherry 
pit onto the road. 

Broek lies on the canal half-way be- 
tween Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee, 
and during the summer, excursion boats 
stop half an hour with tourists for Mon- 
nickendam and Marken. 

A slowly rippling canal, paralleled by 
wide tow-paths, and over-hung with the 
buckeye trees; at one side the green pol- 
ders or meadows, with their herds of Hol- 
steins; on the other, a string-town of one 
story dormer-roofed houses, each with a 
door in the center of the front, and a 
window at either side. Let there be from 
three to a dozen pairs of shoes standing on 
the door-step; women scrubbing the out- 
side of several of the houses, children pol- 
ishing brass pans; bluff, sturdy Dutchmen 
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driving homeward a cow, a little bag at- 
tached to her tail, and to this the clatter 
of wooden shoes, and the deep guttural 
of the women, rising above the song of 
the scrubbing brush; then, for the sake 
of color, bring in the neat flower-beds 
surrounding designs in delft, in the gar- 
dens, and one has a fair conception: of 
Broek. 

In the homes, one general style prevails. 
There is the grate, tiled and shining; the 
little china vases on the mantel; the walls 
of plain, unvarnished wood; the solid 
table and chairs, the ancient carpet, one 
and all without the slightest trace of dust 
or dirt or soot. Adjoining the dwelling- 
house is the stable, a model of cleanliness, 
its floor cement, for there is little stone 
in Holland; the sides of the stalls cov- 
ered with baskets overhung by tidies, and 
on the floor, white sand, molded into in- 
tricate geometrical design. The very raf- 
ters and posts undergo a daily scrubbing, 
while the paved walk along the stalls, in 
which are placed the sacks for curing the 
cheese, is clean enough to serve as a plat- 
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ter for the most fastidious. 

The bed chamber of the home is a curi- 
ous affair. The walls are covered with 
quaint old pewter and crockery and fam- 
ily portraits, held in place by scantlings 
extending along the length of the wall. 
Rough-hewn tables, clumsy chairs, a 
grate, tiled in delft, but glossy as a mir- 
ror; olden-time faience, on the mantel; 
spotless rag carpet and home-spun cur- 
tains, but not a sign of a bed. When the 
inspection of these is completed, a panel is 
drawn, and inside the hollow wall is dis- 
closed the bed of the elders, like the berth 
on the ocean greyhounds, but lacking even 
the slightest form of artificial ventilation. 
Above the bed is a board, and this forms 
the cradle, while the older children sleep 
in the cupboard below their sires. In a 
corner of the living-room are stored the 
essentials to the fair name of the town— 
soap and rags, brush and broom, pail and 
mop, and dust pan and scraper, as well as 
‘Venetian red” coal-dust for polishing 
copper, and emery for iron, with a jar of, 
chalk, used in scouring the windows. 














BY CHARLES ELLIS 


HEN Morrigan wheeled side- 

V V wise with the table, crossed one 

long leg over the other, and 

with the same match lighted both his cigar 

and the cognac, I knew that the exact 

psychological moment had arrived when 

the influence of a good dinner, good wine 

and a good cigar, was stimulating intro- 
spective reminiscence. 

Gazing awhile abstractedly into the in- 
candescent coal of the weed, and absent- 
mindedly allowing the blazing spirits to 
trickle from his upraised spoon, he sud- 
denly turned toward me with a_ half 
chuckle on his lips and an amused twin- 
kle of aroused memory in his gray eyes. 

“T don’t believe I ever told you how I 
got my first start in the racing business, 
did I? Well, when I look back and try 
to figure out how I came to land a fortune 
on what most people would call a rank 
piece of idiocy, I have to give it up and 
fall back on the time worn word, luck, 
which, however much reviled and scorned, 
is nevertheless secretly much revered, let 
me tell you. 

“Tt happened at the fall meeting at 
Nashville. I was about twenty-three then, 
and had been following the horses for a 
couple of years, living, the Lord only 
knows how, but determined to stay with 
the game. 

“Fortune at last came my way, and I 
secured a job writing sheet. The pay was 
good, and just about the time that I be- 
gan to feel optimistic with three hundred 
in my jeans, the book I was employed in 
went into the air, and I with it. 

“Of course I felt sorry for myself, but 
T can say truthfully that I felt more so 
for Andy Gentry. There was the best 
judge of horses, form and odds that ever 
lived. 

Game to his finger-tips, with the cour- 
age of his convictions, backed by the ob- 
stinacy of Satan, he sustained the odds on 
a declining favorite. He got nearly all 
the play, but the consequences were de- 
plorable, poor Andy!” 


A Streak of Yelllow 
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Morrigan smoked silently for 2 few min- 
utes before he continued. 

“When I went to him the next day and 
offered him my savings, he turned his 
back on me abruptly, but wheeled about 
presently and held out his hand, saying: 
“No! I thank you, Morrigan, I have 
some little resources left, and shall be all 
right. But, my boy, your offer of this 
money almost makes me feel glad of what 
has happened. I always thought well of 
you, but now—-I know you, and I shall 
not forget.’ 

“Among the horses run that year was 
one that particularly attracted my notice, 
not because he never came anywhere near 
the money, or that he was one of the most 
remarkably handsome and powerful ani- 
mals I ever saw, but on account of his 
name, ‘Terrified,’ and an incident that 
occurred while we were watching the line- 
up of a race in which this horse was en- 
tered. 

“A thunder storm had been threatening 
all day, and just as the flag fell for the 
start, a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
by a crash of thunder, broke over the 
track. ‘Terrified,’ who, as usual, had got 
off last, instantly became unmanageable, 
and despite the jockey’s efforts, wheeled 
around and tore down the back stretch in 
the opposite direction, skimming around 
the track like an express train, and getting 
under the wire at least a furlong before 
the other horses came in. Andy, who was 
standing beside me in the elevated pool- 
box, watching the performance through a 
pair of field glasses, let out a whoop as 
the horse tore by, saying, ‘Gee Whiz! but 
that horse can run. I'll bet he beat the 
world’s record for a mile that time. If 
we could only get a flash of lightning be- 
hind him at the right time, and get him 
to run in the right direction, he’d beat 
anything on legs, but he’s got a ‘streak of 
yellow’ in him, and that settles him.’ 

“Qne morning shortly after I lost my 
position, while wandering about town 
trying to think ov‘ some plan for invest- 




















A STREAK OF YELLOW. 


ing my three hundred to some good ad- 


vantage, I found myself in front of a 
stock-yard where an auction sale was go- 
ing on. 

“As a matter of diversion, I went inside 
among the crowd. The auctioneer was ex- 
patiating on the merits of a horse just 
brought out, which a darkey boy was 
parading up and down before the people. 

“This horse, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘is 
one of a stud of race horses which the 
owner is selling on account of retiring 
from the turf; a splendid animal,’ etc. 
The usual harangue. 

“At the word race horse, I looked at the 
animal more closely, and I will never be 
able to account for the violent heart throb 
that shook me when I recognized ‘Terri- 
fied.’ Of course I understood that the 
owner was selling him because he was no 
good. I knew all that instinctively, and 
yet I felt myself in the grip of a power I 
could not resist, with the words of Andy 
Gentry buzzing in my ears, about his 
speed. 

“I wanted a horse about as much as a 
blind man needs glasses, yet I bid like a 
crazy man, and I guess I raised by own 
bid more than once, owing to the per- 
spicuity of the auctioneer on perceiving 
my anxiety to buy. 

“However, I was brought back to a 
realization of things and my folly when I 
felt a tap on my shoulder and a voice say- 
ing, ‘Your horse, sir. Ninety dollars, 
please.’ 

“With a vague, unformed, yet well-de- 
fined plan buzzing in my head, I found 
myself outside the stock-yard, my pur- 
chase standing in the street, while I, on 
the sidewalk, held the end of the halter 
rope in a kind of a trance, looking him 
over. 

“And while I looked and reason came 
to me, I fully comprehended my foolish- 
ness. The pride of ownership took pos- 
session of me, and I gloated over him as 
my hand wandered caressingly over his 
shapely legs or gracefully arched neck. 

“Say!” said Morrigan, sharply and ir- 
reverently, breaking off his story. “Do 
you remember the first watch you ever 
had, no matter what kind it was—an old- 
fashioned bull’s-eye or a silver hunting 
case? No difference as long as the hands 
went round. 

“To you recollect with what ecstacy you 
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held it to your ear and listened to the 
musical metallic whirr of the works and 
then counted the spasmodic jumps of the 
second hand? That was the way I felt as 
‘I reveled in my first piece of equine 
property, although I had felt much the 
same as the boy who has brought home a 
stray dog and his folks have demanded 
that he be turned loose instanter. 

“T really was at a loss to know what to 
do with him, although at the time money 
could not have bought him, so tenaciously 
had the embryotic idea got hold of me 
that this was the turning point of my life. 

“Tt was while consumed with these con- 
flicting thoughts that the problem was in a 
measure solved, to my hand, as a small 
colored boy touched my sleeve and said, 
apologetically. 

“Scuse me, marse, but Ah seen yo’ buy 
dat haws, an’ Ah ’lows dat yo’ will want 
somebody to take keer of him.’ 

“The boy was standing close to the 
horse as he spoke, and at the sound of his 
voice, the horse turned his head and 
rubbed his nose, with an air of affection, 
against the boy’s sleeve, and making little 
bluffs at biting with his lips. 

“The boy grinned. ‘He knows me, sah. 
Ah used to be exercise boy for Marse Tem- 
pleton, but now he done gone out of de 
racing business, Ah’m out of a job, an’ 
Ah kinder like to be whar Ah could be 
with old “Terrified? heah; he sho’ly am a 
bit ornery, but he can run like de berry 
debil if he once gets skeered right.’ 

“<«Skeered.’ And this was just the word 
that had taken root in my calculations, to- 
gether with one other fact, and that was: 
That nearly every other day there was a 
thunder storm that year, and from what 
T had seen of the horse, if he could be got 
off right at the right time, there could be 
a bunch of money cleaned up on him, as 
he never went to the post with odds less 
than from two hundred to even five hun- 
dred against him. 

“Tt was the wildest kind of an idea that 
had found lodgment in my head, but once 
there, there was no getting it out, so I 
made up my mind much quicker than I 
am telling you, and I at once engaged 
quarters for my horse, and the boy at the 
track paddock, while I went in search of 
Andy Gentry, whom I needed to further 
my hare-brained scheme. 

“T shall never forget the mixed look of 
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commiseration and astonishment that over- 
spread his features when I had explained 
the object of my visit and what I had 
done. However, he said nothing for quite 
a long time, meanwhile regarding me 
steadfastly. Something in my suppressed 
anx'ety and earnestness must have im- 
ressed him, for presently he said: 

“Tt is the most unheard of proposition 
that was ever put to me, but I will admit 
that it bears an element of success; about 
one chance in a million, and it is this 
chance that appeals to me. You and I, it 
seems, are in no position to refuse to take 
that chance. I am with you. I have five 
hundred dollars. Go on with your train- 
ing and enter the horse for a week from 
to-day, and I will do the rest.’ 

“Then he arose and grasped my hand; 
his eyes took on a look of determination 
that did me good to see, and the square set 
of his chin made me feel like hard money 
in my pocket, as he said: 

“*Morrigan, I’ve a hunch that we will 
win; if we do, it’s share and share alike. 
Now, let us drink to the firm of Gentry & 
Morrigan.’ 

“The morning that the race was to come 
off, I was awake before daybreak, sitting 
at my window, hoping for a lowering, 
cloudy morning, but the sun arose in a 
blaze of crimson splendor, turning me sick 
as it climbed the cloudless cerulean blue. 

“T had not learned, at that period, to 
view a vanishing hope with the unmoved 
stolidity that marks the true trifler with 
fortune, and by the time Andy came in 
with his breezy ‘Good morning,’ I was in a 
blue funk. 

“He must have sized up my condition 
at once, but made no comment, other than 
to make some desultory observations for- 
eign to the theme which was fast unnerv- 
ing me, until his cool assurance partly re- 
stored my balance. Then, for the first 
time, he let me know that he understood, 
as he said kindly, ‘I know it’s been a hard 
week for you; it’s the waiting that has 
taken the sand out of you, but don’t for- 
get that the hardest lesson for any man to 
learn is the art of waiting, especially in the 
racing business. I know you’ve the nerve; 
come, brace up and show it.’ 

“The race in which our horse was en- 
tered was fourth on the card that day, 
und at the call for the first event the sky 
was as serene and blue as a baby’s eyes, 
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and my nerves were all on a jangle as | 
went about among the crowd in a daze. 
But during the second race, my eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of some black 
clouds rolling rapidly up from the hori- 
zon, and by the time the third race was 
over, the sky was completely overcast, witl. 
a break imminent at any moment. Now 
was the crucial time for the fruition of my 
rattle-headed hazard, and I remember 
thinking to myself, with a grim chuckle, 
that here I was, a modern Joshua, coer- 
cing the elements in compounding with me 
in a gambling venture, although it was not 
for the lack of prayer—to something—for 
its success. 

“Tt had already begun to rain when the 
bell rang for the jockeys to weigh in for 
our race. Andy and myself had taken up 
our positions next the fence, nearly oppo- 
site the Judge’s stand. 

“<Terrified’ had opened in the betting 
at five hundred to one, staying at that fig- 
ure until post-time. The reason of this 
was that the horse was running with a 
bunch of crack-a-jacks, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances our skate would have 
just about as much chance with as a sky- 
rocket with a comet. 

“With our combined capital of four 
hundred dollars, Andy had bought pools 
at this figure, and you can reckon it out 
to suit yourself how many dollars were 
dancing in front of my eyes as the multi- 
tude in the grand stand shouted “They’re 
off! They’re off!’ 

“With a horrible sinking inside of me, 
I saw the horses go past, with my gallant 
old selling plater plowing up a canal at 
the tail end of the bunch, complacently 
taking the shower of mud from a dozen 
pair of hoofs in front. 

“T guess I turned faint and would have 
fallen, had not Andy thrown his arm 
around me and hissed in my ear: ‘Don’t 
make a holy show of yourself before all 
these people.’ Just then something broke 
up in the black, scuttling clouds. It was 
not a flash of lightning, but a writhing, 
seething combination network of zig-zag 
streaks from nadir to nadir, followed by 
the most dumbfounding series of detona- 
tions that ever greeted mortal ears. 

“The first thing I saw when I regained 
my senses was Andy, straining half over 
the fence, yelling to me, ‘For God’s sake, 
look at that.’ And coming up the back 

















THE MOON OF HYACINTH. 


stretch, I caught a glimpse of a herd of 
maniac beasts, and at the head, lengths 
and lengths ahead of any of them, I rec- 
ognized the crimson suit of our darkey boy 
astride of a veritable demon that came 
flashing straight under the wire, and past, 
on and on, and I didn’t know until the 
next day that he dropped stone dead half 
way around the track. 

“In fact, I didn’t know much of any- 
thing until the next day, only that we had 
won, and that was enough for me. 

“T shall never know,” said Morrigan, 
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changing the subject abruptly, “another 
man who was as complete a paradox as 
Andy Gentry. As sympathetic and gen- 
tle as a woman, full of romance and 
pathos, a student and a gentleman aside 
from racing; as cold as an iceberg, un- 
compromisingly relentless in anything to 
the end, in track affairs. I learned to love 
him well in the twenty years we were part- 
ners, until he said the “good-bye” we all 
must say. 

“Shall we play a game of three cush- 
ions ?” 
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The Moom of lnhyacinth 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


In the dear moon of hyacinth at spring 
All sweetest dreams come true; the earth awakes 
From sleep of winter and its bosom shakes 
With flowers and grasses ; birds with joyance sing, 
The misty sunlight on the wind’s great wing 
Blows round the world; the silvery brooklet takes 
Gladness to wife, and al] the glittering lakes 
High in the air their waves of rapture fling! 
Forever hand in hand and two by two, 
In shine and shadow of the solitude 
The wandering lovers move the trees among. 
For now at last all sweetest dreams come true: 
The sprites are out; Puck haunts the sylvan wood ; 
The Golden Age is here and earth is young! 








The Daughter of David 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


VI.—Her Emancipation Problem. 
"Ta daughter of David Riggs was 


brimming over with enthusiasm. 
David saw it and regretfully put 

aside his paper, for well he knew the use- 
lessness of trying to read when some 
great thought had possession of her mind. 
Her brother Tom saw it and grumbled, 
for he occasionally got a severe bump dur- 
ing the discussion of her problems. Her 
mother alone was placid and undisturbed. 

“May Ten Eyck read the grandest 
paper at the last meeting of our club!” 
the girl announced. 

“That’s eighteen that I’ve counted, Es- 
telle,” said her father. 

“Eighteen what?” she asked. 

“Eighteen of the ‘grandest’ papers. 
Don’t you ever have any other kind?” 

“Why not prepare one on “The Use of 
Superlatives?” suggested Tom. “But 
perhaps it would kill off debate.” 

“We don’t use superlatives—much,” 
protested Estelle. 

*‘Like the cowboy who was reprimanded 
for shooting a stranger,” remarked David. 

“<T didn’t hurt him much,’ he said, 
when the sheriff tried to reason with him. 

“*You killed him,’ expostulated the 
sheriff. 

“Oh, yes,’ answered the cowboy, ‘but 
that was all. I never overplay the limit.’ 

“And neither do you girls, the limit be- 
ing the dictionary. But what about the 
paper ?” 

“Oh, it was the loveliest thing you ever 
heard.” 

“Subject ?” 

“The Progress of Woman. 

“Excuse me,” said Tom. “Here’s where 
I quit.” 

“Don’t mind Tom,” advised David, “he 
belongs to the intermediate generation.” 

“What do you mean by that?” demand- 
ed Tom. 

“Tt’s a family rule,” explained David. 
“One or two generations of a family forge 
ahead, and then we get one that backs up. 
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That’s what evens things up in this world. 
The intermediate generations shunt the 
families back te a new starting point, and 
sometimes they wreck the whole geneal- 
ogical coach. Considered generally, it’s a 
good thing, for it has been demonstrated 
that four or five consecutive progressive 
generations of one family will pretty 
nearly put a mortgage on the world, but 
in this particular family we don’t really 
need an intermediate generation quite 
yet. Still they often slip in ahead of 
time.” 

“That has nothing to do with May’s 
paper,” complained Estelle. 

“Of course not,” admitted David. “I 
never supposed that the subject for dis- 
cussion had anything to do with what you 
really said. I naturally thought it was a 
good deal like a college athlete taking an 
imaginary course in chemistry so as to 
play on the football team.” 

“Well, it isn’t,” declared Estelle. “The 
paper was awfully clever and thoughtful. 
It showed how woman is emancipating 
herself and crowding man in business.” 

“Because she’ll work cheap,” grumbled 
Tom. 

“Not entirely,” said David. 

“No, indeed,” insisted Estelle. “It’s be- 
cause she has proved her business value. 
She is the equal of man in his own field— 
that is, in some parts of it.” 

“Not exactly,” said David. “She is a 
nice bright silver half-dollar, where a good 
man is a business dollar, but so many of 
the dollars are plugged that the half-dol- 
lars look pretty good in the business 
world.” 

“What am I?” asked Tom, incautiously. 

“A plugged dollar, my son,” answered 
David promptly. 

*“How plugged ?” 

“With a champagne cork or the patent 
fastener of a beer bottle.” 

“You mean that I drink occasionally. 
Well, so do you.” 

“But I didn’t when I 
started.” 


was getting 
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“An occasional drink does no harm.” 

“Tt does just as much harm as men 
think it does you, and a little more. I’m 
taking no W. C. T. U. lightning express 
to Hades view of the matter; I’m consid- 
ering it as a business proposition. It de- 
stroys confidence, and confidence is more 
necessary than money in most cases. When 
a young man begins to get a polish about 
the middle of his vest-front, he’s on the 
hog train backing up. No matter how 
careful he is, he can’t prevent the boss 
from getting an occasional whiff of his 
breath after the nuon hour. After this 
has happened two or three times the boss 
incidentally suggests to the office manager 
that the new dollar is plugged, and after 
that they quit thinking about advancing 
him and begin to look for a good place to 
drop him. A plugged dollar is a mighty 
useless thing in any office. It may pass 
all right fora time, but you can never 
tell when it will bust the combination in 
some important deal.” 

“Oh, well,” said Tom, “if I needed a 
job, I’d agree to climb on the water wagon 
if necessary.” 

“That wouldn’t help much,” returned 
David. “We haven’t much confidence in a 
man until we’ve seen him go over the 
bumps a few times without being jarred 
off. A prospective reform doesn’t count, 
and an evil reputation sticks like the odor 
of a dead rat under the flooring. A sub- 
lime fool with a little artificial enthusi- 
asm can kill the work of fifteen years in 
fifteen minutes, or, putting it the other 
wav, six months of reasonably regular 
practice at the bar may give a man a repu- 
tation that it will take him six years to 
live down. When he begins to drop into 
a certain place about a certain time each 
dav, and call the bartender by his first 
name, he has come to a place where the 
road is blocked. Men know about it; they 
take pains to know about such things be- 
fore they give a young man any position 
of trust or responsibility; and it really 
doesn’t make much difference how much 
or how little he drinks. No employer or 
prospective employer is going to take the 
truuble to count the glasses or méasure 
iLzir contents ; he’s satisfied to play safety 
on a general estimate that it is or will be 
tc» much, and let it go at that. That’s 
why I say it does just as much harm as 
men think it does, and a little more. It 
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may cost vou an opportunity that you 
never knew was within reach. Johnny-on- 
the-spot and wide awake gets the good 
things that are passed out.” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with May’s 
paper,” pouted Estelle. 

“Yes, it has,” insisted David. “It’s 
just what gave her the opportunity to 
write the paper. The fool men are mak- 
ing the business opportunities for women.” 

“Well, the women have the sense to 
take advantage of them, anyway,” declared 
Estelle. 

“It isn’t sense at all,” returned David. 
“Sometimes it’s necessity, and sometimes 
it’s vanity, and sometimes it’s love of ex- 
citement. It tickles a girl to think she is 
independent until the time comes when 
she wishes she wasn’t, and then it may be 
too late to readjust things in her particu- 
lar case. No real Kentuckian is going to 
be satisfied to admire other people’s horses 
all his life—the greater his love for a good 
horse the greater will be his desire to own 
one himself—and it’s the same with 4 
real woman and babies. That’s what makes 
her an uncertain quantity so far as perma- 
nency is concerned. But we discussed 
that once before, and I believe I said then 
that frills and a pocket mirror made wo- 
man an unsatisfactory business proposi- 
tion. 

“A girl’s place in the business world is 
on the outside of the counter in a retail 
shop, and if all men had attended to busi- 
ness as they should, that’s where she’d be. 
But mighty few men can support a family 
and a bar at the same time, so a good 
many women are forced into the busi- 
ness world, and a good many others 
find the way open when they want 
excitement and pocket money. They 
aren’t as useful as a good man; they are 
not as strong; they are not as available 
for promotion; they are more uncertain, 
but they look mighty good when you put 
them alongside the man who occasionally 
shows up with his brains scrambled.” 

“But Mav didn’t look at it that way,” 
protested Estelle. 

“T presume not.” 

“She spoke of the refining influence on 
woman in the business world.” 

“Oh, ves,” broke in Tom. ‘What is 
needed in offices is a code of etiquette that 
will prevent a man from doing business 
unless he has taken dancing lessons and 
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learned how to do the dowble-cross hand- 
shake. 

“Well,” admitted David, “it can’t be de- 
nied that a young woman in an office does 
interfere with a careless flow of language, 
and she is an annoyance to the man who 
drifts in with a story that ought not to 
be told, but it is also true that a peroxide 
flirt can twist things up so that a corps 
of drill masters could not restore disci- 
pline. There’s a lot to be said both ways, 
but I can’t get away from the old-fash- 
ioned idea that home-making is the busi- 
ness for women.” 

“You used to tell me,” said Mrs. Riggs 
quietly, “that anything I wanted to do 
would be what vou’d want me to do.” 

“Of course,” returned David. “A lover 
is a self-deceiving liar.” 

“But the home-making business is just 
what the girls are striving for,” argued 
Estelle. 

“Oh!” said David, scornfully. 

“Why, certainly,” explained Estelle. 


‘ It doesn’t require such a 
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It seems to me it’s very plain. They’re 
monopolizing things so fast that pretty 
soon the young men will have to marry 
them and put them in charge of home in 
order to get the jobs.” 

“Estelle, you’re a wonder!” declared 
David. 

“A young girl accumulates a nice fat 
job as a sort of dowry. Then the young 
man marries her and takes the job. It’s 
great! It’s sublime! She simply makes 
and holds it for her future husband. She’s 
a dummy job-holder, but she and her sis- 
ters put a double cinch on the world by 
creating a job-monopoly that can be 
broken only by matrimonial methods. The 
club of yours is going to put its monogram 
on creation before it gets through, Estelle. 
, thundering 
stretch of the imagination to picture pro- 
gress along present lines until man really 
has to marry a job in order to get one. 
But the conditions will be more of his 
creations than hers.” 











Tales of the Sea--Y 


The Navy im the Dead Sea 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


HE spectacle of an armed body of 
United States naval officers and 
sailors navigating the waters of the 

River Jordan and the Dead Sea appears 
so fantastic nowadays, that it is almost 
incredible, yet such a spectacle was ac- 
tually presented within the memory of 
men now living. 

The presence of our navy in the inland 
waters of the Holy Land was occasioned 
by a desire which was world-wide to form 
a better acquaintance with the geography 
and hydrography of that region, which 
had never been thoroughly explored, much 
less surveyed, by civilized men. Just as 
the infant navy of the United States was 
the first to enter the Mediterranean Sea 
and end forever the depredations of the 
Barbary corsairs uvon the commerce of 
al! nations, so was that same navy the 
first to set at rest certain scientific ques- 
tions which had bothered scholars for 
centuries. 

The expedition was organized by offi- 
cial order of the Navy Department in the 
year 1848. On the surface, the under- 
taking seemed innocent enough. It was 
for the purpose of discoverine the source 
of the Jordan and tracing its course to 
the Dead Sea. It was also directed to as- 
certain the depression of the Dead Sea 
beneath the level of the Mediterranean 
Sea. That it was eminently successful 
was due to the care with which it was 
fitted out, and the excellence with which 
it was conducted bv its chief, Lieutenant 
William F. Lynch, U. 8. N. 

At first the idea seemed so preposterous 
that the public at large did not take it 
seriously. It was not until the party 
started, on board the U. 8. Ship Supply, 
with provisions, equipment, arms and all 
necessary instruments and supplies in 
general that people awoke to the fact that 
the Navy Department and Lieutenant 
Lynch meant business. Arms were taken 


along for an excellent reason. The land 
to be traveled, both to and from the Dead 
Sea, as well as its shores, was infested 
with wild tribes of Bedouins and other 
lawless nomads, who thought nothing of 
cutting throats if the booty offered were 
sufficient. Indeed, it is a characteristic 
of the nomad of the Asia Minor desert 
that he will gut a throat first and seek 
the gold afterwards. 

The port of Smyrna was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1848. There Lieutenant lLyach 
left the Supply and went to Constantino- 
ple for the purpose of securing from the 
Sultan a “firman” for the purpose of ad- 
mitting him to the territory he wished to 
penetrate, for the Ottoman Empire was 
even more chary then than it is now of 
permittin~ foreigners to roam at will 
through its domain. After much diplo- 
matic haggling, the “firman” was pro- 
cured, and Lynch returned to Smyrna, 
whence he nroceeded to Haifa, near the 
famed Acre, which bore such a prominent 
part in the Crusades. The equipment 
was there landed. It consisted, in the 
main, of two metallic boats, one of cop- 
per, the other of sheet iron, for durability 
and strength were imperative on such an 
expedition, and a quantity of varied 
stores. The boats, into which were piled 
many of the supvlies, were then placed 
upon trucks and drawn by camels across 
the desert. 

The sight was an entertaining one. The 
party of Americans, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, Lieutenant Dale, Passed 
Midshipman Aulick, two civilians and 
eleven sailors, accompanied by a guard of 
Arab horsemen, wended its way tediously 
along, camels, horses and donkeys being 
the pack animals. Above all floated the 
Stars and Stripes, the first appearance 
of that emblem in the Bible lands, except 
at the seaports. 

After a month’s toiling across the des- 
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ert, the passage being slow on account of 
the boats, the village of Tiberias, on the 
Sea of Galilee, was reached. Here the 
party embarked on its cruise down the 
long river. An eventful cruise it proved 
to be. Although but 60 miles to the 
Dead Sea, Lynch’s party had to go 200 
miles on the river, which proved to be 
so tortuous, so difficult to navigate, and 
so beset with rapids that it was eight 
davs before the distance was covered. Most 
of the Americans went by river, in the 
boats, while the Arab guard and the rest 
of the caravan went along the shore 
abreast of them, ready to repulse any at- 
tack by robbers and to save those in the 
boats should mishap occur. That no seri- 
ous mishap did occur was a wonder, for 
the boats shot through swift cataracts, 
bumped against sunken rocks and experi- 
enced all manner of hazards before the 
Dead Sea was reached. Often, at night, 
when anchored for slumber, alarms would 
be sounded as mysterious horsemen ap- 
peared on the horizon, but the apparent 
strength of the party made the probable 
enemy cautious. Arms were always kept 
ready for fivht, including a great blun- 
derbuss, loaded with small bullets, which 
was the counterpart of the mountain 
howitzer of the present day. 

When the Dead Sea was reached, the 
surveys and scientific observations, which 
had been carried on under difficulties 
during the passage down the Jordan, were 
undertaken with creater care, complete- 
ness and deliberation. Under guard of 
their own sentinels and the Arab patrol, 
the officers of the party conducted hydro- 
graphic surveys, triangulation, and other 
systems of exploration, some being de- 
tailed to examine and study the flora and 
fauna of the region. It was a dreary 
waste of territorv about them, and the 
heat, under the sun of April and May, 
was often excessive, imposing much hard- 
ship upon the enthusiastic band. Many a 
time the imaginations of those in the lit- 
tle party carried them back nineteen cen- 
turies, and they found it difficult to real- 
ize that they, from far-off, matter-of-fact 
America, were on the mission assigned 
them. There were uncanny features of 
the trip, too, besides the mournful yet im- 
pressive scenery. The density of the 
water of the Dead Sea, owing to the great 
amount of salt in it, was so great that a 
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man could not sink in it. Many articles 
that would have gone straight to the 
bottom, even in the dense water of the 
ocean, floated on the surface. Extra heavy 
sounding leads had to be used in the deep 
places, to insure a straight up-and-down 
cast. It also required greater effort to 
send the boats through the dense water 
with any sneed. 

A permanent camp was made on the 
banks of the Dead Sea, a flag-pole erected 
and the American flag proudly floated 
from its head. Proper ceremonies were 
observed morning and evening, the honor 
due the flag never being forgotten. In 
fact, the odditv of the situation added, 
if anything, to the fervor with which the 
colors were honored. 

The expedition gave illustration of the 
accuracy with which modern surveys are 
conducted. ‘The occasion arose in deter- 
mining how far the surface of the Dead 
Sea was below the level of the ocean. An 
English officer, manv years before, had 
taken some observations, from which he 
calculated that the Dead Sea was 1,312 
feet below the level of the ocean. Lieuten- 
ant Lynch, to determine the depression ex- 
actly, adopted the laborious method of 
carrying a series of levels all the way from 
the Dead Sea to the coast, an undertaking 
which consumed over three weeks. Upon 
its completion, however, it was found that 
the calculations of the English officer were 
accurate. The results coincided almost 
exactly. 

It was well along in Ma~ when the task 
was completed. ‘The boats were taken 
apart, packed on the backs of camels, and 
the little caravan found its way in due 
time to Jerusalem, whence it proceeded to 
Jaffa, and there embarked. 

Lieutenant Lynch received high com- 
pliments, not only from the Navy Depart- 
ment, but from foreign Governments and 
scientific societies. His contributions to 
geographic knowledge were highly appre- 
ciated, his survey being the first scien- 
tific and thorough one of the Dead Sea 
region. To this day, many of his results 
are accepted:as th. standards. 

When it is remembered that no Euro- 
pean nation had hitherto despatched a 
similar exnedition to a place of such ab- 
sorbing interest, right under the very 
eyes of Europe, one may say, the enter- 
prise of the Navy Department is apt to 
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arouse not a little wonder. Whether or 
not a like expedition into some other 
Levantine country would be received with 
equal favor is another matter. After 
Lieutenant Lynch’s achievement, however, 
the United States found itself with its 
hands full surveying its own home coasts, 
a task which it. has not yet completed, 
and with the Philippine Islands added, 
does not seem likely to complete for many 
years to come. 

Since the days of Lieutenant Lynch, 
civilization has made heavy inroads into 
the Holy Land, and the regions of which 
the Bible deals are now pierced by rail- 
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roads, electric cars and telephones and 
telegraphs. Up to a score of years ago, 
the place had changed little during the 
long centuries, but when the transporta- 
tion companies and the engineers invaded 
it, the rest was but a question of a short 
time. 

It is even proposed now to erect 
and maintain big modern hotels on the 
Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee, to be 
used as winter resorts, as soon as the rail- 
road line can be carried to the proper 
spots, so Lieutenant Lynch’s surveys may 
turn out to be as utilitarian as they were 
scientific. 





Tine Old Stone House 


BY MRS. Z. T. CROWELL 


I passed to-day an old stone house, with high, old-fashioned dome, 
Which some one centuries ago had builded for a home. 

I saw its thick and massive walls rise dark toward the sky, 

Its heavy doors, its windows deep—so narrow and so high. 


It stood within a wilderness of oak and ash and pine 

That once had been a stately grove. now dense with brush and vine. 
Two stately pines like sentinels the tangled gateway kent 

And answered to the murmuring wind with voice that never slept. 


One giant spruce with outstretched arms stood close the house beside, 
And reared its tall, majestic head with all its old-time pride. 

Yea, statelier far it stood to-day and broader threw its shade, 

Than when beneath it long ago the little children played. 


Dear children of a happy past who called that house their home, 
Who gayly wandered through its rooms or climbed its vaulted dome. 
¥e all are gone—ye all are gone—the lovely and the gay, 

And only two bent forms are left whose hair has turned to gray. 


They sit together side by side—their life again live o’er, 

And talk with saddened hearts about the ones who come no more. 
And hope that when their time shall come and they are lowly laid, 
The stately spruce they loved so well mav have them ’neath its shade 








The Land of Bamboo 


BY MARY OGDEN VAUGHAN 


LTHOUGH it grows in many other 
A parts of the world, one thinks in- 
stinctively of Japan as the land of 
bamboo, for in no other country is it put 
to so many uses, or held in such high es- 
teem. 

The Japanese honor |the bamboo by 
counting it first among the “Four Para- 
gons” of the vegetable kingdom. They so 
consider it because the leaf never changes 
—so typifying constancy; because its 
branches grow always upward—pointing 
to Heaven; because it splits straight— 
thus symbolizing truth and straightfor- 
wardness; because it is so greatly useful 
to mankind, and at the same time beau- 
tiful under all circumstances—under 
snow, in sunshine or in storm, in daylight 
or in moonlight. 

Poets sing of it, and artists delight to 
picture it in all its many phases. In the 
tiny word pictures which the Japanese 
call poems, one poet says: 

“The shadow of the bamboo fence, with 
a dragon fly at rest upon it, is thrown 
upon my paper-window.” 

The shadow of the bamboo itself, on the 
shoji, or window of translucent paper, 
has been an inspiration to many cele- 
brated artists, ancient and modern. They 
have loved to picture its graceful and deli- 
cate foliage under all conditions, and their 
extraordinary dexterity with the brush has 
nowhere been more apparent than in their 
treatment of the bamboo. 

In both the fine and the industrial arts 
of Japan it has a prominent place, and 
its symbolism alone is an interesting and 
absorbing study. As it is evergreen, and 
’ lives for a hundred years, it is an emblem 
of longevity. The stalks have many joints, 
and the space between them is called yo 
—which signifies age—so that it is said 
to “join many ages in itself.” Its erect 
growth and succession of knots, marking 
its increase during succeeding seasons, 
makes it a fitting symbol of hale life and 
fullness of years. 

It is difficult to consider as a grass any- 


thing that grows in dense thickets or for- 
ests and to an: average height of from 
thirty to fifty feet, with stalks from six 
to seven inches in diameter—but a grass 
we are told it is. There are many differ- 
ent varieties, some attaining only a few 
inches in height, and others towering a 
hundred feet toward the sky. It is strong, 
light, elastic, tough, flexible and _ easily 
split into straight lengths of any desired 
thinness, and the hollowness of its stems, 
and the box-like compartments into which 
they are divided, furnish many recepta- 
cles ready-made to hand. Almost every 
article imaginable, useful or ornamental, 
is made of bamboo, and it is said that it 
would be easier to enumerate the excep- 
tions than to give a list. 

Its feathery foliage fringes the water- 
ways of Japan, and bamboo groves are 
everywhere, softening and _ beautifying 
the already beautiful landscape. A Jap- 
anese may be said to live literally in its 
friendly shadow from the cradle to the 
grave. As a child, he will have a multi- 
tude of tiny toys, and small objects made 
of bamboo. to interest and amuse him. He 
may even have a “bamboo name,” either, 
as a family or given name. The very 
house he lives in will have a framework of 
bamboo and all sorts of interior finishings 
and furnishings of the same, and if in the 
country will be thatched with straw, held 
in place by bamboo poles, with flexible 
bamboo bands for binding all together. 

It will be carpeted with tatami—thick 
mats of closely woven rushes—covered 
with delicate matting of bamboo. Upon 
these mats the beds are made at night, 
with thickly-wadded quilts as mattresses 
and covering. Should the nights be warm 
he may have as a bedfellow a large cylin- 
der of plaited bamboo, to hold up the 
heavy quilts and permit a free circulation 
of air. 

When he visits the kitchen he will see 
ladles and spoons of bamboo—neatly ar- 
ranged in upright sections through which 
holes have been cut here and there, in 
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which to insert the handles—and wooden 
tubs, buckets and casks of many shapes 
and sizes, each bound with hoops of bam- 
boo. ‘There will be brushes of bamboo 
splints for cleaning kitchen utensils—cov- 
ers with open meshes of plaited bamboo, 
for protecting food without excluding the 
air—tongs for mending the fire, and he 
will be delighted by seeing the cook use 
as a bellows with which to.hasten its burn- 
ing, a generous length of bamboo through 
which he blows vigorously. Over the fire 
there may be, in process of cooking, young 
and tender bamboo shoots, which are 
boiled and served for food as we serve as- 
paragus. When the kitchen is “tidied 
up,” the sweeping will be done with a 
broom of bamboo twigs. 

The child’s mother will arrange her 
flowers in vases and baskets of bamboo, 
and will use them for all sorts of house- 
hold purposes, from coal-scuttles to the 
daintiest of work-baskets. A chapter 
might be written on bamboo baskets alone, 
so readily does the material lend itself to 
graceful shapes and serviceable uses. She 
will hang her robes on bamboo racks, and 
her towels also on this well-nigh univer- 
sal holder. She will gracefully manipu- 
late a fan with bamboo sticks, will dress 
her hair with a comb of bamboo, and keep 
it in place with bamboo hairpins. 

His father, when entertaining a friend, 
may pour the sake from a porcelain bottle 
- into a small cup of porcelain, both of 
which are covered with a very finely- 
woven bamboo. Both he and his guest 
will smoke a tiny pipe with a metal bowl 
“about as large as a doll’s thimble,” and 
a bamboo stem. ‘They will fill it from 
a tobacco box of bamboo, and satisfy 
themselves with the few whiffs necessary 
to consume the morsel it contains. A sec- 
tion of bamboo will serve them for a cus- 
pidor. Should they walk out in the rain, 
they will carry an umbrella with ribs and 
handle of bamboo, and a cover of oiled 
paper. If at night, a lantern with frame- 
work of bamboo. In case of an earthquake 
the family will hasten to a bamboo grove, 
where the closely-matted roots make the 
earth firm. Should the house take fire, 
the firemen will come provided with long 
ladders of bamboo with which to reach the 
roof. y 

The garden where the child plays will 
be fenced in with bamboo, and through its 
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hollow stalks, broken through at the 
joints, water will be piped for irrigation. 
Climbing vines will be trained on bam- 
boo lattice, and the chickens will be kept 
in bamboo coops, as the birds are in bam- 
boo cages. ‘The gardener will rake the 
walks with a bamboo rake, and the car- 
penter, if his services are required, will 
bring his foot-rules and measures of bam- 
boo. Should a bit of ground for agricul- 
tural purposes be an adjunct of the home, 
the child will see the plow drawn by a 
horse guided by a bamboo rod attached 
to its nose. The grain will be threshed 
out by beine beaten on bamboo frames 
with a bamboo flail. 

As he grows older, he will fly his kites 
made on a framework of bamboo, spia 
his bamboo tops, and take pleasure in 
shooting with a bow and arrows of bam- 
boo. When he learns to write, it will 
be with a brush instead of a pen. 
The brush handle will be a slender 
stem: of bamboo into which the hairs are 
fixed and protected by a bamboo cap. The 
brushes are often made in “nests” of 
three, one fitting into the handle of the 
other. When not in use, they are kept 
standing in an unright vase of bamboo. 

If musical, the boy may play upon a 
bamboo flute, or a set of bamboo whistles 
fastened together. When blown upon, 
they are said to make such heavenly music 
that the very nightingales come to listen. 
Should he take lessons in fencing, he will 
practice with long bamboo swords or 
fencing poles, and be protected by a 
breastplate of intricately woven bamboo. 

If he desires to ascend a mountain with- 
out exerting himself, he will be safely 
carried up on the shoulders of the bearers 
in a “kaga,” or carrying chair, constructed 
entirely of bamboo, which is most valu- 
able wherever strength and lightness is de- 
sired. If he journeys by water, it may be 
on a boat having masts, yards and cord- 
age of bamboo. In fact, ropes made of it 
are invaluable for ships, as it does not 
soak water and become heavy. 

Tea will be the well-nigh universal bev- 
erage in the family, as it is throughout the 
Island Empire, where it is drunk at all 
hours of the day, and offered to every visi- 
tor. The culture and use of tea is an im- 
portant feature of life in Japan, and every 
stage bamboo plays a prominent part. The 
leaves are gathered in stout baskets of 
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bamboo, and when dried, are sorted by 
being passed through a dozen sizes of 
bamboo screens of graduated fineness. 
Common tea is screened only once; super- 
ior, from five to seven times, and only the 
very finest is passed through them all. In 
the household, tea is often kept in tight 
cases of bamboo, and when served, is 
strained through a bamboo strainer. In 
the elaborate tea ceremonial, with its an- 
cient and fixed rules of etiquette, the 
finely-powdered tea which is invariably 
used, is taken from its rare and costly re- 
ceptacle with a bamboo spoon, and beaten 
into the boiling water with a bamboo 
whisk. 

As tea is the universal beverage, so rice 
is the staple food. The wealth of Japan 
lies largely in her rice fields, which spread 
like a vast network—now green, now 
golden—over the landscape, and again 
bamboo plays an important part in its 
harvesting and »renaration for market. 
When the grain is ripening the birds come 
to feast upon it, and to drive them away 
the farmer uses a naruko, or clapper, con- 
sisting of a number of lengths of bamboo 
loosely strung on a rope, which extends 
across the fields, supported by posts. When 
the wind blows, or the end of the rope is 
pulled, the pieces rattle loudly, and the 
noise scares away the birds. In cormorant 
fishing, a similar device is used for an al- 
together different purpose. In this case, 
a man strikes a bamboo instrument like a 
rattle, with which he keeps the birds up 
to their work. He accompanies the clat- 
ter with shouts and cries of encourage- 
ment. When the rice is ripe, it is cut and 
hung in bunches over bamboo poles to dry. 
This being accomplished, it is separated 
from the straw by being drawn through a 
row of bamboo teeth, closely set in a frame 
—the rice falling on a mat underneath. It 
is then roughly sifted in a coarse bamboo 
seive, and winnowed in a tray of plaited 
bamboo by being blown upon by a sort of 
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double fan, or bellows, to separate the 
chaff from the grain. It is packed in 
bags of matting by means of a large fun- 
nel of plaited bamboo, and the contenis 
may be sampled +-- thrusting into the bag 
a tap, made of a short length of bamboo 
sharpened to a point—through which the 
rice will run in any desired quantity. 

In silk culture, also, bamboo baskets 
are used to collect the mulberry leaves, 
which are again svread upon bamboo trays 
in which the worms are fed. In all these 
pursuits the peasants wear large hats of 
plaited bamboo, to nrotect them from sun 
or rain. Some of the hats are of enor- 
mous proportions, and the fields look as 
thoagh a crop of giant mushrooms had 
sprung up. ‘These hats are also worn by 
the “‘kaga” bearers, the ricksha runners 
and workers of all sorts who are exposed 
to the weather. 

This “bamboo” list might be indefinite- 
lv extended, and include temple construc- 
tion, small bridges and flagpoles, as well 
as any number of prettvrand inexpensive 
trifles which are offered for sale every- 
where in Japan, but enourh has been said 
to show how all his life long a Japanese 
lives in “close communion,” so to speak, 
with this all-beautiful and all-useful pro- 
duct of Dai Nippon. It remains only to 
say that when he marries, and participates 
in the nuptial ceremony of “three times 
three,” or the triple changing of three 
cups of sake, from each of which he and 
his bride siv. in turn, three times, one of 
the beautiful marriage cups of scarlet lac- 
quer will, doubtless, be decorated in gold 
with a feathery spray of bemboo, as a 
svmbol of upricht living, usefulness and 
long life; and when he dies, and passes 011 
to another, and let us believe a still 
higher incarnation, his grave will be 
marked with a bamboo stake. In another 
little word-picture a Japanese poet writes : 

“Lo! an insect rests upon the bamboo 
that marks a grave!” 
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Mme. Eleanore De Cisneros in “‘Aida’’ at the Manhattan Opera House. 




















Mme. Bressler as Carmen, Manhattan Opera House, New York. 
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Marie Louise Gribbon, who sings the title role in “Neptune’s Daughter,” 
at the Hippodrome. 














in ‘“Neptune’s Daughter,” at the 


Katherine Grace, 
Hippodrome, New York. 




















Blanche Walsh (Moll O’Hara.) Dorothy Dorr (Miss Thompson.) 
in Clyde Fitch’s ‘“‘The Straight Road,’’ Astor Theatre. 
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The very best evidence obtainable that 
Barnum was right when he said that “the 
people like to be. humbugged” is the large 
number of people who are not spiritualists 
and who announce that they are not, and 
then go on and pile up proof to show the 
scientific bases of spiritualistic manifes- 
tations. You will find a score of these 
kind of people among your every-day ac- 
quaintances. They get on my nerves, for 
they are the mainstay of the true believers. 
They are the flying squadron that spread 
the cult. Among them may be found 
learned men, scholars, lawyers and hod- 
carriers. You will generally find them 
intelligent, and, above all, imagina- 
tive. 

I. K. Funk, D. D. LL. D., is one of 
these. He is likewise the editor-in-chief 
of “The Standard Dictionary,” the au- 
thor of “The Widow’s Mite and other 
Psychic Phenomena,” the book called “The 
Next Step in Evolution,” ete. His last 
book is called “The Psychic Riddle,” and 
it is a book that is certainly full of rela- 
tions of startling experiences, and all of 
them fairly well told. He writes me as 
follows, and asks that the conditions be 
enjoined on the critic: 

“Kindly let care be used in the state- 
ment of my attitude towards spiritualism, 
as there are great multitudes of people 
pathetically asking for information con- 
cerning their dead, and when the press in- 
accurately conveys the impression that I 
claim to have found a sure way of such 
communication, [ am overwhelmed with 
correspondence, and many people resort 
to mediums, who often deceive tfem— 
sometimes intentionally, sometimes unin- 
tentionally. Others seek to become psy- 
chics without knowledge of the Jews or 
conditions under which such powers are 
exercised, and frequently become hopeless- 
ly entangled through the power of sug- 
gestion or other more or less unknown 
forces of the human soul—madness often 


To experiment with the 


lies that way. 
forces of electricity or X-ray without any 
knowledge of the governing laws or condi- 
tions involved, or any scientific training, 
would be folly. 

“Kindly note what I say as to wise meth- 
ods of making necessary psychic investi- 


gations. Safety in psychic matters is not 
in suppression, hut in investigation, and 
in more investigation—of a wise kind, un- 
til we understand the forces involved and 
their laws. 

“My attitude toward spiritualism is ex- 
plained. While I am not a spiritualist in 
any sense recognized by that term, I am 
deeply interested in psychic research, be- 
cause it seems more and more likely that 
by these efforts may be discovered mar- 
velous powers of the human soul, not yet 
fully recognized by the science of psy- 
chology, as telepathy, clairvoyance, pres- 
cience, secondary personalities, cure of dis- 
ease by hypnotic suggestion, etc., and by 
them also much new light may be thrown 
upon many forms of insanity.” 

There is rot one single instance in the 
numerous tests (?) or manifestations( ?) 
given in this work that may not be ex- 
plained away by some sensible course of 
reasoning. That, however, is not neces- 
sary, as it is not the unbeliever whose ideas 
or imaginings or fakes are on trial, but 
spiritualism itself. The important matier 
to the cool-headed and analytical individ- 
ual whom the learned doctor would con- 
vince is that in no single instance has he 
or any one else ever advanced any reason- 
able line of argument to prove that the 
cases cited or any other cases are not im- 
aginings, impositions or fakisms. Doctor 
Funk’s book is highly interesting, how- 
ever, and will find a ready sale with the 
general public, but more especially with 
the flying squadron of assistant psychics 
aforementioned. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 
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“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” is a splendid 
addition to that particular literature 
which tells the story of the Southern 
States in popular fiction. Cabel has given 
us an insight into the affairs and. early 
days of old New Orleans and of Louisiana 
that could not have been gleaned by the 
reading of tomes and tomes of history. 
The real Tennessee breathes from _ the 
pages written by Grace and Alice Mac- 
Gowan’s books, and “Return” is one of the 
most beautiful of what will become in 
time a line of Southern classics. The 
North, especially New England, is equally 
favored in its authors, and it is doubtful 
whether as much is retained of the history 
of New England from purely historical 
works as from the reading of the works 
of such authors as Sara Orne Jewett, Alice 
Brown, and Mary E. Wilkins. “Aunt 
Jane” is a philosopher of the homespun, 
and in her “ricollections,” we see the 
beauty, the pathos, and the romance that 
lie in humble lives. Every one is sure to 
love Aunt Jane and her neighbors, her 
quilts and her flowers, her stories and her 
quaint, tender philosophy. ‘The book is 
splendidly illustrated by Beulah Strong. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


* * * 


Books with the life of the larger Ameri- 
can universities as the theme are always 
sure to command a ready sale. It is sim- 
ply a matter of happy selection by the 
publishers. A wise selection of such a 
book cannot fail to create a heavy demand 
and sale. “Ackroyd of the Faculty” is 
one of these, and it may be said to em- 
body a study of the social mal-adjustment. 
The author is one born of the people, and 
he is too proudly sensitive to modify by 
one hair’s breadth his fancied dignity. He 
comes into a class for whose life he has 
had no previous training. Anna Chapin 
Ray has a rare faculty in description. She 
has shown this in her former volumes, in 
“Hearts and Creeds,” “On the Firing 
Line” and in “By the Good Sainte Anne,” 
and other works. She has, if anything, im- 
proved in this, her last, work. There are 
no illustrations in the book, and this is to 
be regretted, because the story is one 
which would have delighted Harrison Fis- 
cher, Granville Smith or Christy. It is 
a closely printed volume of three hundred 
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odd pages, and will hold the reader’s in- 
terest to the last paragraph. 

Little, Brown Co., Boston. 

* * * 

This is the day of the monograph, and 
it is also the day of triumph for the artist 
printer, and in the little brochure entitled 
“Thé Greatest Fact in Modern History,” 
the author, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the pub- 
lishers, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., and 
journeyman artist printers, who have col- 
laborated, have produced something worth 
while. The text of the booklet was origi- 
nally comprised in an address which was 
delivered by the author. This ad- 
dress, as produced in book form, is worth 
studying on its own account. It traces 
with a keen eye the chief forces that went 
into the building of a new nation. The 
great theme is viewed not from the stand- 
point of the historian, but from the stand- 
point of the trained diplomat. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York. 

* * * 

Lewis H. Morgan, in his “Ancient So- 
ciety,” holds that the wage system, under 
which the capitalist takes all the earnings 
of the wage worker, except a bare living, 
is very new. He says, substantially, that 
in most countries it is less than a hundred 
years old. In England it is two or three 
hundred years old. It succeeded the feu- 
dal system, which in turn was preceded 
by the system of chattel slavery. Mr. 
Morgan’s book is really a learned history 
of the human family, with deductions 
therefrom to suit the ideas of those who 
are believers in the socialistic science. Mr. 
Morgan writes in a dispassionate manner 
and is much of a scholar. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

Dr. James Edward Le Rossignol is one 
of the ablest writers on economic subjects 
in the United States, and his “Orthodox 
Socialism” is a compact little book on a 
topic of close vitality and importance. [t 
is a text book written from a scientific and 
dispassionate stand-point, and it will 
therefore prove of great practical value. 
The Overland Monthly critic is no believer 
in sudden changes, and in fact, history 
proves that sudden changes are seldom of 
benefit, or, if beneficial, of lasting good. 
Many of the ideas enunciated by the 
writer of “Orthodox Socialism” do noi 
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properly belong under that head, and they 
may be classified as “common sense.” 
These are gradually being assimilated in 
the economic theory of Government, all 
without the aid of any iron bound creed. 
The volume is a valuable addition to the 
“Crowell Library of Economics,” and it 
will be welcomed by students and all gen- 
eral readers who are observant of the 
times. 

Dr. Le Rossignol is widely known in 
this country and in Australia because of 
his lectures and writings on economic 
subjects. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

** & 

“Prophet’s Landing” is a clever story of 
the business advance of an able man in a 
‘small New England village. He applies 
modern methods with startling results to 
himself and his neighbors. ‘There is a 
charming love story running all through 
the novel. Together with a vivid picture 
of the town, we are given a striking pic- 
ture of the prophet; highly amusing 
sketches of the neighbors, a delightful, 
homely philosophy and an extremely clever 
exposition of the business methods of to- 
day and their application. It’s an Ameri- 
can story, with much of the quality of 
character that has made the American the 
bustling, hustling, successful man he is, 
running all the way through its pages. 
It gives an insight in a small way into 
the characteristic American business ca- 
pacity that has overspread all of our cos- 
mopolitan population, and that originally 
found its initiative and later its leaven- 
ing power in New England. It may be 
called a folk story, and it smacks surely of 
its locality. There is some healthy senti- 
mentality, some pretty romantic touches, 
all through the book, but none of the softly 
beautiful that may be found ina the fiction 
of the Southland. The book will be a suc- 
cess, but not one of the great sellers. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

* * * 

Owen Wister breaks the dread monot- 
ony of serious books coming to the re- 
viewer's table with “How Doth the Sim- 
ple Spelling Bee,” a laughable skit in 
which figures a caricature of some of the 
great people of the country. It is one of 
the best of the books for hot weather. Take 
it away to the springs with you. It will aid 
in dispelling the blues, and lead you to 


forget all the comforts you have left be- 
hind. It will be an effective weapon to use 
against the hotel waiter when he extends 
his hand for the customary tip. You can 
invite him to your room and read him a 
chapter, and in his sympathy for you he 
will forget to bother you again. The only 
objection to the book is that it isn’t long 
enough, and that it is not funnier. 

The MacMillan Company, New York 
and London. 

* * * 

The Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, has just issued Bulletin No. 
31, Vol. I, Hand-book of American In- 
dians. To the student of ethnology, this 
is a most interesting volume, and contains 
information regarding the aborigines of 
America, their customs and their habitat 
not to be found elsewhere. The book is 
compiled from the records of the Govern- 
ment bureau, and is in the nature of an 
ethnological dictionary. 

* * * 

Ralph D. Paine has written a book, 
“The Greater America,” that should find 
a place in the libraries of all citizens. It 
is an entrancing volume, although it is 
one that deals mainly with the material 
advancement of the nation. It tells the 
story of the successes and the failures of 
our mercantile marine, of our wondrous 
mines, of the American farmer, our for- 
ests and plains, all about the men who 
have occupied prominent places on the 
‘firing line of civilization,” and all about 
the real men who are making America. It 
is a book that is moral in tendency, with- 
out the preachment of morality; it is a 
volume that teaches the reader a little 
of that waning but vitally necessary 
patriotism which will go to make him a 
fitter citizen. It may be counted one of 
the most wholesome, wide-scoped books 
ever published. 

The Outing Publishing Company, New 
York. 

* * * 

“The Iron Way” has seen its second 
edition. It is the story of the “big four,” 
who built the Central Pacific, told in 
novel form, and all through the stirring 
narrative runs a very sweet love story. 
Stanford, Crocker, Huntington and Hop- 
kins figure in the volume as the iron men 
who made the “iron way” possible. The 
book tells of the manifold difficulties that 
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were faced by the wonderful quartette. 
“The Iron Way” is an epitome of the 
story of the characters that have figured 
in the Overland Monthly since the begin- 
ning of the history of the State and the 
magazine. Miss Carr has had the advan- 
tage of the minute knowledge possessed by 
her father as to early California history, 
and the story is in reality a cumulative 
reminiscence or a memoir of that good old 
man. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 


Many are the writers who have given 
of their genius to the unraveling of the 
great mystery of the painted desert. Many 
are those who have been lured by the great 
silences and who have tried to trace the 
story of the past by the evidences of the 
present. Half obliterated mysteries are 
given the semblance of reality, and over 
the whole reposes that wonderful glamour, 
as of the dumb dead trying to articulate 
a message to the living. T. Mitchell 
Prudden has attempted the task, and has 
given the world a splendidly illustrated 
volume, which he has entitled “On the 
Great American Plateau.” It is a careful 
history of the great highland country in 
the Southwestern United States, over 
which lies the romance of the early Span- 
ish explorers and the mystery of the 
primitive inhabitants. It is a compen- 
dium of all the experiences that fall to 
the lot of one who may wander far from 
the beaten track, and into the serene and 
inspiring solitudes of the land of wide 
horizons. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 

* * * 

“The Electric Theft,” by Neil Wynne 
Williams is a disappointing volume. It is 
of the trashy novel variety, and does not 
possess anything between its covers to ap- 
peal to the reader. 

Small, Maynard & Co., 
Mass. 


Cambridge, 


* * * 


Emerson Hough has written an inter- 
esting historical review of the lives of vari- 
ous of the “bad men” of the Western coun- 
try in his book entitled “The Story of the 
Outlaw.” It is the true story of the “bad 
man” of the American plains, and while it 
may not commend itself to the “unco 
guid,” it is certainly a most interesting 
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narrative. I would not recommend it as 
good reading for the young, as in some 
instances it might serve to inflame the 
youthful imagination and lead fledglings 
to do things “they hadn’t oughter.” It is 
an important volume from the standpoint 
of the historical, however, and it is most 
thrilling in the telling. It is better than 
a novel because it is history, and better 
than history because it is as interesting 
as a novel. 

The Outing Publishing Company. 
* * * 


“The Right to be Lazy” is a small bro- 
chure, written by a man who could not 
have been lazy mentally, for it is full of 
wise sophism and gilded untruths, false 
deductions and unhealthy dogmas. Paul 
Lafargue undoubtedly knows better, but 
chooses to be a big toad in the socialistic 
puddle by prostituting the intelligence 
that was given to him. The book was 
translated by Dr. Harriet E. Lothrop, and 
does not lose anything in the translation. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

“The Eighteenth Brumaire and Louis 
Napoleon” is a valuable addition to con- 
temporary literature, because it gives an 
additional insight into the character and 
the motives of that great personality, 
Louis Bonaparte. The book is written by 
Karl Marx, and while it bears all the ear- 
marks of the peculiar ideals of this sociolo- 
gist, it is, at the same time, a most pro- 
found and brilliant monograph. Daniel 
De Leon gives us a splendid translation 
of the original text. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Unicago, Ill. 

* * * 


David Starr Jordan has written an oc- 
casional fine thing. One of these is the 
book that has just appeared, and which is 
called “College and the Man.” ‘The words 
on the fly-leaf of the volume give an in- 
sight into the nature and scope of the. 
booklet: “The whole of your life must be- 
spent in your own company, and. only the 
educated man is good company to him- 
self.” It is contained in 78 well written 
and exquisitely printed pages. It is dedi- 
cated to John Caspar Branner (Jack 
Branner of the “Cornell Strug”), and as 
the substance of the book, the author says: 
“In one form or another, I have used 
many times in talking to boys and girls in 
the high schools of America. Part of the 
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matter appears in the first chapter of a' 
volume called “The Art and Culture of 
Men,” published in San Francisco. 

American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton. 

* * * 

“The Ethics and the Materialistic Con- 
ception History,” Karl Kautsky. Trans- 
lated by John B. Askew. 

Without a doubt, the foremost Marxist 
of to-day is Karl Kautsky, the editor of 
the Neve Zeit, the German socialist scien- 
tific weekly.’ This book is an evolutionary, 
materialistic explanation of the various 
ethical epochs. The first chapter deals 
mainly with the Grecian philosophers. 
From here the author takes up the ethic 
of the Renaissance, when ethics took a 
secondary place to natural science, and 
the rising capitalists beheld the philoso- 
pher’s stone that was to enable them to 
follow their own inclinations. As this 
class grew in power, the transcendentalism 
of Kant gained the ascendancy over the 
former materialism. The next step was 
the coming of Darwin, and his discovery 
of biologic evolution. Here, too, was in- 
troduced that idea of the universality of 
law through the animal kingdom which 
did much to do away with the old idea of 
a supernatural ethic confined exclusively 
to man. 

The ground was now cleared for the 
Marxian ethic. Indeed, Marx had already 
applied many of these laws to society be- 
fore the appearance of Darwin’s great 
work, and should be reckoned equally with 
the latter as one of the discoverers of the 
principle of evolution. All these discov- 
eries had evolved piece-meal, and. the ele- 
ments of the materialistic conception of 
history only waited for Marx and Engels 
to bring them under control and unify 
them. 

Charles H. Kew & Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

Henry Thomas Colestock has given us 

in “The Ministry of David Baldwin” a 
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story that will undoubtedly arouse a great 
deal of interest on all sides, but more es- 
pecially among the ministers. The theme 
is the constant conflict between the old 
and the new beliefs in regard to the in- 
spiration of the Bible, evolution and the 
higher criticism. ‘The story itself is sim- 
ply told, and rests, we are told, on actual 
experience. It is a likable book, and the 
illustrations and good, clear print give it 
added claim to recognition by the pub- 
lic. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

* * * 

Sylvia, the heroine of the story called 
“Running Water,” is an unusual charac- 
ter. She is a fine English girl who, tiring 
of life on the Continent with a worldly, 
pleasure loving mother, decides to join 
her father in London. This individual 
is little more than 2 shadowy personality, 
a mysterious individual who leads a ques- 
tionable existence, and the entrance of 
Sylvia into his life is the signal for many 
changes in daily round that is as shadowy 
as the recollection of her parent. There 
is much love intrigue and adventure in 
the story, and it is, as fiction, far and 
away above the commonplace. The book 
is recommended to all readers. 

The Century Company. 

* * * 


There is a regular storm of books and 
booklets dealing in socialism and sociol- 
ogy, and among these may be reckoned 
the valuable volume of Carl Ewald, en- 
titled “The Spider and Other Tales.” It 
is a collection of short stories and alle- 
gories which I would recommend to al! 
thinking people. These tales throw a 
light as-of calcium on the problem of life 
and living, and are calculated to make a 
philosopher of the most pessimistic and 
of the rankest optimist. The  trans- 
lation from the author’s original text, in 
Danish, is by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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new Tapering Arm Zon-o-phone is a 
marvel of mechanical perfection. Try 
one. If not satisfied return it for full 
credit. Send for complete list of new 


ZON-0-PHONE RECORDS 


12-inch records - = $1.00 
10 “ “ e e .60 


The finest disc records made. They 
play longer, last longer; are loud, 


¢ a) ~ Cc 
HALL’S 
VEGETABLE 

| SICILIAN 


HAIR 
» RENEWER. 





“THE NEW KIND*® 


clear and sweet without a trace of 


harsh or scratchy noises. Write for It is now positively known that falling hair is caused 
by a germ, hence is a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
catalog to-day. seem as = —_ — a sigs ee ——e. 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the 
UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE MFG. CO., germs which produce this trouble. It also destroys 
the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 

369 Mulberry St., Newark, W. J. condition. 








Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. 
Ask your druggist for ‘‘the new kind.”” The kind that does 
not change the color of the hair. 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 




















The Overland Monthly’s Big Four 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Overland Monthly Ve 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, FOR 
Any two magazines in Class A. $4.95 

Overland Monthly THE 

® San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 
eCld Any magazine in Class A and any magazine FOR 
in Class B. $5.45 

Overland Monthly 

a San Francisco News Letter, weekly, : THE 
Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 4 

in Class C. FOR 
$5.95 

Overland Monthly THE 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 

ers Any magazine in Ciass B and any magazine oe 
in Class C. $6.45 








THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—725 Market street, San Francisce; 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda. 
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Why and Because 8 & 


There is only one player piano 
in the country to buy and that is the 


Melville Clark Apollo Player Piano 


Why? You Will Ask 


There are several unanswerable reasons why, if you intend to havea player 
piano in your home, you should have the MELVILLE CLARK APOLLO 
and no other. 


Here are the Becauses 


1. Because the Apollo has an 38-note range, which includes every key on the 
piano key board. No other player piano in the world has more than 65-notes or five octaves. 


2. Because it has the effective transposing mouthpiece, which prevents the annoyance 
caused by the shrinking and swelling of the music rolls due to climatic alterations, and 
that changes the key of any music to suit the voice or accompanying instrument. No 
other player piano in the world possesses this feature, which represents fully 95 per 
cent of player piano value. 


3. Because it is operated by either air or spring motor, and is extremely sensitive 
in its action. No other player equals it in this respect. The Apollo spring motor is so 
strongly constructed that atmospheric conditions, no matter how severe, cannot affect it 
in the slightest degree. This motor also obtains a perfectly even distribution of force, 
which enables the performer to achieve the most artistic effects. No other player piario in 


the world has a spring motor. 
88 4. Because every one of the 88 pneumatic fingers of the Apollo player piano strikes 88 


a key on the piano. No couplers are used. The orchestral tone thus attained permits 
the performer to interpret, in an impressive manner, the larger musical compositions, 
and to gain a mass of sensuous tone color that adds greatly to their beauty. 


5. Because the Apollo player piano with its remarkable range of 88 notes plays the 
greatest musical compositions exactly as they were originally written, interpreting them 
in their full beauty, and as they are played by the greatest pianists. These noble 
masterpieces of musical art are rearranged or transposed for every other player piano 
on the market, and the pristine beauty of the work is maired. 

6. Because the Apollo player piano is practically five instruments in one. There is 
a scale with a range of 58 notes, one ot 65 notes, one of 70 notes, one of 82 notes and 
one of 88 notes. The music rolls cut for these different scales can all be played on the 
Apollo. These six superior features give the APOLLO PLAYER PIANO a commanding 
place in public esteem and make it by far the most desirable instrument on the market 
for the musical home. 

65 or BE ? You certainly would not buy a five-octave or 65-note piano. You will 
want an instrument with the full range of 88 notes. Then would 
you buy a 65-note player when you can Get one with 88 Notes? 


There is no doubt that you will have none other than an Apollo player piano 
when you fully understand its great superiority over all other players. 


its Tone is Beautiful, and it is one of the handsomest and most durable 
player pianos made in the United States. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago 
Makers of the Melville Clark Art Piano 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON, Agents 
1615 Van Ness Avenue San Francisco, Cal. 
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cAmong the foremost manufac- 


manufacturers of self-rising Boston 
Brown Bread Flour and self-rising 
pancake flour; combinations of the 
most nutritious cereals and pure 
leavenings and prepared especially 
to meet the demand for pure, clean 
food. 


FLOUR 
Allen’s B. B B. Flour Co, 


Pacific Coast. Factory, San Jose, Cal. 
--Eastern Factory-- 


3 turers to welcome the pure food 
law is Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co., 











@ Little Wolf Milis, Manawa, Wis. = 





DO YOU 


SUFFER 


From any nose, throat or lung trouble such as & 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma or Consumption 
If so, we will mail yoa, free and postpaid, liberal trial 
treatment of Condor Inhalation Ecalifornia’s greatest 
wonder) to convince you that it is possible to be perma. 
nently cured at home without change of climate, loss of 


time or stomach dosing. 
CONDOR INHALATION 


directly reaches the affected parts 
and stops pain in chest or between 
shoulder biades, raising matter, 
constant spitting, lingering colds, 
hoarseness, chronic coughs, tick- 
ling in throat, loss of taste 
and smell, flushed cheeks, 
night sweats, chills, fever, 
hemorrhage, foul breath, 
stuffed nose, head noises, 
sneezing, shortness of 
breath gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weighl, etc. 

Drawn through mouth 
or nose, our original Con- 
dor Inhalation (None 
OTHER GENUINE) penetrates to every nook and corner 
of the air passages and lungs, disinfects and rebuilds 
diseased tissues, oosens and raises mucus, destroys and 
ejects germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health, 

Trial Treatment, Illustrated Book and in- 
formation abou how to get well sent abso- 
lutely free to you if you write 


CONDOR CURE CO Dept. 266 ios Angeles, Calif. 













& 


7 ~~ -@¥ 





Telephone 


Temporary 2647 


Western Building Material Company 


340 Steuart Street 


San Francisco 
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The Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 








Magazine Offers for 1902: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. The prices cover postage anywhere in United 
States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. The magazines in com- 
binations may be for one or more persons. Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 











and fully. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 
CLASS A Regular Price. CLASS C Regular Price 
Basan TOO bcc cdcccdeccsiscdcecsceosse $1.00 Sa ate 
Automobile , Oe ess de abe peeedeewe? 2.00 Appleton’s Booklovers’ ‘ ae 
POU benccccdecae cotcocesdocssceseoads 1.00 Automobile (weekly) ......... 
DE. ccccccaseses  sd0e ceased cpeaus 1.00 PE SE, obec dccccedncetenene oa 
DE BUG TUOWS  cccscccccoscscccoccceses 1.00 Cememt TAGRTERUTO once ccc cccccccsccsccocs 
ST ME. - cccnacccccnceseqsaseresens 1.00 MU ccpubeseccesenss sedde cd neKisencegens 
DE“ cectevecacteeedsoe Coendehebseeses 1.00 EE onic cccccececcs wen os 
ESA IS HE pee ee Brey ere ee 1.00 EE rT ee Pee 
DTT sci cacesrecd &4600dhe Gunes Ee 1.00 Metropolitan (two years) 
SE GO ovvicdececdccscucncechceese 1.00 Ew ereekGbndadan e.6 4 
SE BED cecdiccccodvescdseccscesseees 1.00 ES SOE wievsesadaus qc ddccnedbabsccdegeen 
| eee ee ee a Pee Tee 1.00 ide 
RE PN rey rere Te 1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion .............+. 1.00 CLASS D. 
World PE 6.0.9'60066 06:00 006008400 sSe0'%on 1.00 San Francisco News Letter ...........--- $4.00 
EE 86 266 6. 4.66.0:0:6.04,0 000 S64 GRRE O SURO OOR 4.00 
CLASS B Regular Price. SE EE. ~6 oo oc cedcds wnaeevineeueees 4.00 
American Magazine with Suburban Life..$2.00 lLeslie’s Weekly ............--eeeeeeeeeeees 5.00 
souatry Gentleman ........seeee eee eeeees 4 Harpers’ Monthly ................ eager 4.00 
DE” skyaedegtectene Sonrhedenesesdcsdsee ‘ 
i ee RE OPE 5: 1.50 EE cuadtntens sk 4540 <éoNawereveneseenens 4.00 
Ee ER Ee re eee 3.00 RS tg aoe esed. , Maa emsasekdou 4.00 
Mak seeeee ) oe - ee vereccvcccccccees 0 PE hiteaccvtcecesntustisnosdes 5.20 
The Overland Monthly and any two of Class The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
A, for $2.50. and one of Class B, $5.50. 
The Overland Monthly and any three of The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
Class A for $3.00. and two of Class A, $5.75. 
The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B for $3.00. and one of Class C, $6.00. 
The Overland Monthly, with one of Class The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 
The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 
The Overland Monthly with any of Class D The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 





OVERLAND MONTHLY CO..,Publishers 


Offices—725 Market street, San Francisco; 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda. 
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" i 4 " White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. Columbus, O. 4246 Fifth Ave 
San Francisco, Cal Lexington, Mass. Omaha, Neb. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Tovi R. 1. 
West ioang ay Portland, Me. Cor. Cass and 25th St., Piao. Pa. Richmond, Va. 
i ‘ Grand — North Conway, N. H 812 N. Broad St. Toronto, Ont. Can 
211 Capitel St. 265 So. Av. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. , Eng. 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 








— —Former U. 8S. Senator John F. 
Dryden has returned to Newark, fully re- 
covered from the illness, which prompted 
him to withdraw from the Senatorial con- 
test, and has actively resumed business re- 
lation. When asked recently for an expres- 
sion 6f opinion as to the effect of radical 
insurance legislation enacted by the differ- 
ent States during the past few months, 
Senator Dryden said: 

“There has been much new legislation 
upon the subject of life insurance, and 
many important measures have been 
passed, while many others are still pend- 
ing. While it is too early to forecast the 
future effect of the new laws, The Pru- 
dential may be relied upon to meet the 
situation in a spirit of the utmost fair- 
ness. Not only has the company always 
done what it was legaliy required to do, 
but it has gone beyond the letter of the law 
and in the most liberal spirit has extended 
to the policyholders the privileges and ad- 
vantages of one concession after another. 
In other words, the company has always 
tried to do more than the law required, 
and it may be relied upon to continue so 
to do. In its final analysis, statute re- 
ouirements at the best are a declaration of 
a broad and general principle of adminis- 
tration, and in the execution of details a 


successful company must necessarily be © 


governed by a higher law than a statute 
—a moral obligation which calls for the 
most liberal treatment of the insured com- 
patible with safety. 

“In pursuance of this policy, it has 
been my pleasure to sign to-day an order 
in conformity with a resolution passed 
by the Board of Directors of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, granting conces- 
sions this year to industrial policy-holders 
in The Prudential who have attained the 
age of 75 years, which wil] result in re- 


lieving holders of a great many thousands 
of policies from the payment of any far- 
ther premiums, costing the company over 
$750,000, and a continuance of this policy 
during the next ten years, it is estimated, 
over three and one-quarter millions of dol- 
Jars. These concessions, I understand, 
will affect proportionately more policies 
than a similar change in any other indus- 
trial insurance company. Other voluntary 
concessions in the form of increased bene- 
fits, cash and mortuary dividends, more 
liberal paid-up policies, ete., not called 
for by law or contract, have been made, 
aggregating over eight million dollars, 
and this large. amount will be necessarily 
greatly added to in the future.” 





~Ourl907 Speed Power Canoe 
A high speed perfectly safe boat. Watertight chambers run 


from end to end on both sides, making it almost impossible to roll. 
All the luxury of canoeing, all the charm of motoring at high 
speed, and all the safety of a large boat. Hull 20 feet long, made 
of cedar, 2 H. P. engine, starts without cranking. 

DETROIT BOAT CO., 36 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Are you going to St. Louis 


The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the Best Resi- 
dent Section and away from the noise and smoke; yet within easy 
access. Transient Rate: $1 to $3 per day. European Plan. Special 
Rates by the week. Write fer Booklet. Address: W. F. WILLIAM- 
SON, Manager: 





MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 
DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs a 
specialty. Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MONEY 
MAILER 
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Wins the praises of 
all musical people. 


‘The 
‘Highest 4 
matte»  Autoplano 
The superiority of the Autopiano is evi- 
denced in the ricb, sweet, lasting tone quality 
of this remarkable ifistrument. Its beauty of 
tone, simplicity of construction, artistic de- 
sign and beautiful finish place it in a class by 
itself. The Autopiano admits of the most 
delicate expression and universally wins the 


praises of musical people. Mechanically it is 
perfect. There is but one genuine Autopiano. 


Send for Beautiful Catalogue 


EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


1130 Van Ness Av. 1220 Fillmore St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND, NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street, 





Ideal Location. Near Thea, Shops, and Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. Excellent Food and Ce Prices. 
475, Ave. “L”” and Subway and 
of An Firepros 
pees sve mina wear lines’ “Transient rates $2,50 with 


HARRY STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 














THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


[526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco 


Guaranteed 4 and surplus. .$2,578, —. 41 
Capital actual aid-up in cash l, 700,000 .00 
Deposits, Dec. "3P 1906..........38,631,917.28 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 
Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; George 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst. Sec- 
retary; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attor- 
neys. 


DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. 
T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 














MODEL M, FOUR PASSENGER TOURING CAR, 


ange any Family 


Can Afford to L AC 


Automobile 


You hear many people say that an automo- 
bile is a nice thing to have and all that, but costs 
too much to keep it up. 

Maybe that’s true—in many cases. But cost 
of upkeep depends largely on the kind of car. 

We have had an opportunity to obtain definite 
data as to the 


Cost of Maintaining a Single-Cylinder Cadillac. 


147 owners residing in almost every State 
who have kept accounts of their expenses cov- 
ering gasoline, oil and repairs. have made affi- 
davits which we have on file, showing that their 
repairs (not inciuding tires) have averaged 


Less than $2.50 Per Month, 


Their cars have been driven from one to four 
seasons, and as high as 30,coo miles. 

The affidavits also show that the averages 
obtained have been about 


19 Miles Per Gallon of Gasoline, 


an average of less than one and one-third cents 
per mile per car or, on the basis of four passengers 
each, less than 


One-third of a Cent Per Mile Per Passenger. 


Remember these are not a few special cases, 
but averages of 14 47 owners. Furthermore, these 
records are not of automobiles in general, but 
single-cylinder CADILLACS only. 

Most any make of automobile can show a 
good performance sometimes, but what interests 
you is what a car will do ‘‘asa rule.” 

When a dealer makes claims as to low cost of 
operating the cars he sells, ask him to prove 
them. Wecan prove ours. 

There are over 15,000 single-cylinder Cadillacs 
“making good” all over the world. 

If economy and efficiency appeal to you, the 
single-cylinder Cadillac will come nearest meet- 
ing your ideals. They will carry you any place 
any automobile will go, as fast as is safe to ride, 
and the low average expense of upkeep is not 
even approached by any other automobile, regard- 
less of price. 

Single-cylinder Cadillacs truly afford all there 
is in motoring—except the troubles. 

Dealers are always glad to demonstrate. 

Fully described and illustrated in Catalogue 
**X,” mailed on receipt of request. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MicH. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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The Spread of 


San Francisco 


in the 


June Sunset 


COVER OF JUNE SUNSET 


How the new city, under the impetus of its 
rapid rebuilding is moving south, filling the entire 
peninsula, being helped tremendously in suburban 
expansion by the 


BAY SHORE RAILWAY CUT-OFF 





16 full page, double tinted, panoramic views showing San Francisco’s 
wonderful reconstruction 


A Great Issue 


Eclipses the April ““One Year After’? Number 


SEND IT EAST. 
On Sale May 25th 
































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





THE COOK’S LOVE STORY. 


A Cook he was and he fell in love 
With a girl who had lovers a host, 
And she got him into many a broil 
And gave him many a roast! 
She made his heart with fierce passion 
boil, 
For his love was rare and true, 
But “4 sauce at times quite cooled him 
on, 
And right often she made him stew. 
He toasted her eyes, her lips, her hair, 
Nor reckoned at all the cost, 
But often she made his anger rise, 
And his courting look like a frost. 


He told her his love would never he done, 
All things he vowed for her sake, 
And the fire in his heart oft made him 
feel 
It was hot enough to bake! 
He swore if his true love she spurned 
He surely his mind would lose, 
That life without her would be lacking 
spice, 
And he would be a gone goose! 

But he married the girl and now he thinks 
There’s too much dough in his cake, 
She treats him so foully his chops oft fall, 
And he grieves o’er his sad mistake! 

—Henry Waldorf Francis. 





WHEN HAPPINESS. 


When Happiness treads lightly near, 

I, trembling, clasp her hand with fear, 
And fearing, hoping, hastening go 

By streams Edenic; for I know 

The deepest pool of anguish lies 
Within the walls of Paradise. 

Sadie Bowman Metcalfe. 


—Sadie Bowman Metcalfe. 





RESULTS. 

Springfield, Ohio, May 12, 1907. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen—Will you kindly * * * * 

We have been using quarter pages in the 
Overland Monthly, and from the manner 
in which our California trade has picked 
up, shows evidence of its pulling power. 
Have given Proctor and Collier an order 
for another one-quarter page. 
Thanking you in advance, 
I am, yours truly, 
F. M. CONNABLE, Adv. Mgr. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 








ELECTRO 





SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 
Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 165c. in 
stamps for a full box. 


lectro-Silicon Soap has equa! merits. 
T™ ELEcTRO S1iicon Co P30 Cliff St., New York, 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 








l6 Foot 
Steel Launch « 
With 2 HP Engine 


RAS 


men’s profit. Free catalogue. 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate prices. All launches fitted with two cycle reversing engines with 
speed controlling lever; simplest engine made; starts without cranking, has only 3 moving parts. Stee) 
rowboats $20.00. All boats fitted with water-tight compartments; cannot sink; need no 

boat house. Largest manufacturers of pleasure boats in the world. z 

Orders filled day received. Wesell direct to user, cutting out middle- | -. 


MICH, STEEL BOAT CO., 1313 Jeffersen Ave.,Detroit, Mich. 
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The Great English Magazines 





DO YOU know them--know what they are publishing--read 


them--subscribe for them? There is the EDINBURGH REVIEW 


and the QUARTERLY; the CONTEMPORARY, FORTNIGHTLY 
MONTHLY, INDEPENDENT, WESTMINSTER, and NINETEENTH 


CENTURY REVIEWS, BLACKWOODS CORNHILL, MACMILLAN’S, 
GENTLEMAN’S, and PALL MALL MAGAZINES; the SPECTATOR, 
the SATURDAY REVIEW, the SPEAKER, the OUTLOOK, PUNCH 


and others. No matter how many American magazines you read, you 
need to know something of our English contemporaries. The one 
convenient, sensible, inexpensive way isto subscribe for THE LIV- 
ING AGE, which gives every week the best contributions from cur- 
rent numbers of the foreign periodicals. Its scope includes literature, 
science, history, politics--especially timely discussions of public af- 
fairs, travel and exploration, essays, reviews and criticisms, fiction-- 
both serial and short stories. President Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
Fuller, and thousands of other people who want to be cosmopolitan in 
their reading are subscribers for THE LIVING AGE. Founded in 
1844. $6 a year, $1 for three months’ trial. Specimen copy free. 


Address 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The most comfortable and homelike hotel in Pasadena, California. 


Madre mountains. Elegant. rooms; tabl a a water; perfect. appointments; ten- 
nis, billiards. No winter, no pneumonia, 
ta Write for booklet. to M. D. "PAI TER. | Graintes, Pasadena, Cal. 





‘La Pintoresca 


Situated on elevated ground in a grove of oranges .and palms, surrounded by the Sierra 


. 





J 









The Cleverest Weekly 
on the Pacific Coast 


) Of 
D > A oF 









| ie 


Send for sample copy. 


S. F. News Letter, 
725 Market St.., San Francisco, Cal. 





etait 


Published for the people who think. An up- to-date lively journal. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 





A HAND BOOK OF 


FACTS and FORM 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 





of legal and business form, with tables, weights, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 
A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 
or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind 
How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 


acknowledgments, bills 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 
How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 


notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 
of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING 
Acknowledgments, agency assign- 
ments, building and loan associations, 
collection of debts, contracts, interest 


measures, 
infor- 


ef business letter. 
receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, 


RULES FOR 


Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 
meatary procedure, governing the find- 
ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 
ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 








rates, deeding of property, employer 
and employee, landlord and tenant, 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopolies, working on 
Sundays and legal holidays, and many 
other subjects. 


and multiplication, discounting notes, 
computing interest, finding the con- 
tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 
brick, lime, plaster, lath required for 
building wall or cellar, the number of 
shingles or slats required for roofing 
and hundreds of other things. 


READY REFERENCE 
A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) 
seven per cent. 


or value received, with interest at 
payable at Newton, Kan. 


bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
worth of hedge plants 
Said Fifty Dollars when due is 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 


Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 





Every reader of the Overland Monthly can secure a copy of “‘Facts and 


Forms,” a book worth $1, by sending 30 cents with his name and address 


‘9 the Publishers, 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda, Cal. 

















Please Mention Overland Monthly in Writing Advertisers. 
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Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, 
In Confidence: 


Wouldst have thy children’s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


Wouldst have them 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


? 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.” 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 





For literature about. 
this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA 
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Don’t Buy a Piano until you get our 
Special 

Introductory 

Offer 


Lagonda Piano 


“Maximum Value” 


‘he Lagonda superiority is particularly evidenced in the rich, 
sweet, lasting tone qualities of these instruments. The action, 
material, finish and workmanship are strictly high grade. It pays 
to get a good piano. Buy a Lagenda and be satisfied. You save 
$50 to $100. We can sell our high-grade pianos at prices lower 
than others because we have the finest equipped piano factory in 
the world, the most «xpert workmen, and a company organization 
which combines the experience of all branches of the music trade. 
This special piano knowledge makes it possible to cut our manufac- 
turing and selling expenses way down, and the saving goes to you. 


‘Write for Special Offer 


We Will Save You Money on a Piano--No Matter Where You Live 


We sell on easy monthly payments covering one, two or three years’ 
time, and take your old instrument in exchange at liberai valuation 
as partial payment. Don’t delay writing for this remarkable offer. 
Our new illustrated catalogue, showing latest styles with remark- 
ably low prices is FREE. 

Send for it to-day and ask for Special Introductory Offer. 


LAGONDA PIANO CO. 


Office, 22d St. and J. avenue, 
NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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with its 
wonder The Melodant. 

device 
Prior to the installation of the MELODANT the ANGELUS was universally 
recognized as the instrument most nearly approaching perfection in a piano-playing 
device. With the addition of the MELODANT the ANGELUS is now placed be- 
yond the sphere of possible criticism and logically may be termed “the only piano- 
player by means of which an absolutely musically correct performance may be 

accomplished.” 


Running through every composition is a dominant theme, generally termed the "air," which, if artistically per 
fect results are to be obtained, should be given distinct prominence above its accompanying ornameniation. The 
MELODANT accents the vein of melody by making the accompaniment serve as a background to the main 
theme and bringing out clearly and distinctly the melody notes, even though they lie in the midst of a full chord. 


With the ANGELUS equipped with the MELODANT no technical skill what- 
ever is required. If you would have an endless fund of music in the home there 


is no musical desire the MELODANT-ANGELUS does not abundantly fulfil. 


The MELODANT, the Phrasing Lever, the 
Melody Buttons and the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
are essential to technically correct renditions 
and all are exclusive features of the ANGELUS. 


The ANGEL US in cabinet form, the Knabe-Angelus and the Emerson- Angelus Pianos 
are all equipped with the MELODANT. Write us for name of nearest repsesentative where 
you can hear and play the MELODANT-ANGELUS incurring no obligation to purchase. 


For sale in all principal cities. Descriptive Literature on request. 


THE WILCOX and WHITE CO., 
Established 1876, MERIDEN, CONN. 





(THERE ARE 


. 


‘JUST AS | GOOD") 


When the dealer tells 
you his is just as good, J ra | 


he admits the superiority ¢ 
of the KREMENTZ. It is 
the standard of. the world. 


KREMENTZ 

ROLLED 

rrate” BUI TON 
contains-more gold and will 


Every buttoninsured. | 


iN outwear any button made. 
Itstandsthe test ofacidand eo J 


AS ti t 

eS me as no other button | $ 

bn F will, Quality stamped on ye 
i? ®, 


back. Be just to your- 
self, take only the ¥ 
Krementz. All dealers. 


Bookkt tells all teen 
them FREE 


KREMENTZ & C0. 
24 Chestnut St. 
Newark, N. J. 


YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 
needs Mennen’s Powder---a sure relief for 
Neat, Chafing, Suahera, etc. Put up in 
refiliable box bearing Mennen's face. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 ceuts. Sample Free. 
ee under the Food and Drugs 
June 30, 1906---Serial No. 1542. 


@eihara Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. ¢ 


is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 

= delicious— highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade-mark on 

Registers, every can. 
47 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON! 
GARTER) 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“SRE The Name is 
stamped on every : 
se git 
CUSHION 
; BUTTON 
' CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk.50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
B ston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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